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WILDENSTEIN 


& CO., Inc. 


AN EXHIBITION IN HONOR OF THE 
DIAMOND JUBILEE OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


THE MAGIC OF DRAWING 


JANUARY 3 - FEBRUARY 10 


OPEN DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
10 A.M.-5:30 P.M. 
Admission Free 


19 East 64th Street, New York 


WEBER VARNISHES: 


SPHINX RETOUCHING VARNISH 
DAMAR VARNISH 

MASTIC VARNISH, Picture Strength 
MASTIC VARNISH, Full Strength 
MATVAR, Mat Drying Varnish 

OIL COPAL, Extra Pale, Full Strength 
COPAL VARNISH, Picture Strength 
FIXATIF for CHARCOAL 

PASTEL FIXATIF, BLUE LABEL 
WATER-COLOR VARNISH 

and the WEBER Synthetic Resin Family: 
SYNVAR, Picture Varnish 


LIGHT 
DARK DRYING OIL 
PAINTING OIL 


UT OIL 

ED OIL, Process-Thickened 
EGG EMULSION, for Tempera Painting 
SICCATIF de COURTRAY (Dryer) 

Ne’ Genuine 

GLAZING MEDIUM 
RESIN-OIL PAINTING MEDIUM 
“ILLO” Mat Oil Painting Medium 


“MIXO” Fabric Painting Preparation DURVAR 33, Picture Varnish 
“FLEXO” Craft Painting Medium UNIVAR, Picture Varnish 


Each supplied in 2% oz. bottle; 8 oz. (% Pint); 
16 oz. (Pint); 32 oz. (Quart). 
(Descriptive Technical Data, on Request) 


DUVEEN 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


720 Fifth Avenue New York 


WN CUP colo#s 
have az hidden slrenglh 
when the vehicles PE 


W ober _ 


The life and chromatic beauty of a painting 
depend as much on the vehicles used, as on the 
pigments. That is why so many artist-painters 
prefer Weber Vehicles. Weber Vehicles give 
your painting extra life—help keep your colors 
pure, brilliant, unchanging. Get Weber Vehicles 
from your local art supply dealer. Weber prod- 
ucts have world-wide distribution. 


Made by the manufacturers of 


WEBER 


Fine list Quality Colors 


OIL © WATER © TEMPERA 
stan sane PASTEL © AQUA PASTEL 


F. WEBER CO., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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KOFFMAN 


(1910 - 1950) 


Through January 20 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th St., New York City 





JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 





mariska karasz 


abstractions with thread * dec.26-jan. 13 
Bertha Schaefer ¢ 32 East 57 
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January 1-19 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS srm'sr.. wv. 






RECENT WATERCOLORS 


Nicholas Burliuk 


Jan, 2- Feb. 2 


BURLIUK GALLERY e 119 W. 57 ST. 
JUdson 6-0128 


HARTERT 


S ALLER 


BAZILLE je 
BOUDIN LEPINE 
GUILLAUMIN UTRILLO 
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22 EAST 58th STREET, NEW YORK 
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GALLERY 


600 MADISON 
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LETTERS 


The Child’s Potential 

Sir: Are there any among you, whether 
connected with your excellent magazine 
or not, who can direct me toward in- 
formation, understanding, etc., in regard 
to children’s painting? 

Specifically, what can I do to keep alive 
in my children (and in other children, too) 
that quality of expression which pretty 
soon will fall under the imposed “teach- 
ing” in the higher grades of the public 
schools? 

It was shocking to see what happens to 
the art of children after they leave the 
elementary schools. This impression was 
echoed by many here who saw last year’s 
California exhibit of children’s work up to 
the college level. 

Would it be within the realm of your 
paper to discuss this matter? Since adult 
artists are not equipped to guide children’s 
painting, who can best do so? Or is it best 
to let the child go through the accepted 
courses of instruction and hope for the 
best —that they will eventually unlearn 
that part which may be harmful to their 
work? 

I am convinced from what I have seen 
of children’s painting that there is a po- 
tential that we are completely neglecting. 
Are there institutions or groups of indi- 
viduals who are interested in children’s 
art, seriously enough to have expressed 
themselves on this problem? 

JEANNE KATCOFF 
North Hollywood, Calif. 





Estimating Contemporary Art 
Sm: I congratulate you on your edi- 
torial (ArT DIGEST Dec. 1) which clears 
the way for a better overall estimate of 
contemporary art. 
JOHN FOLINSBEE 
New Hope, Pa. 


A Marsden Hartley Study 

Sm: The writer is making a long-range 
study of the life and work of the late 
Marsden Hartley and will be grateful for 
new information and material in addition 
to that already supplied by his friends 
and acquaintances to Hudson Walker and 
the American Art Research Council. In 
particular, paintings and letters which 
have come to light in the past five years 


[Continued on next page] 








19th and 20th Century 


AMERICAN 


Paintings and Watercolors 


Opening January 8 
NEW GOUACHES by 


WALTER 


PHILIPP 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





LUCIUS 


CROWELL 


To January 13 


JUDITH 


KAPLAN 


January 8 - 20 


FERAR GUL simi 
63 East 57th Street |i 


Paintings Dec. 26- Jan. 8 


RONNIE LION 
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CREATIVE GALLERY 
18 East 57 Street 


January @ Submit to non-juried group shows 


Su 


Through January 25 


ZUKI 


PAINTINGS 
ARTISTS’ Gallery ‘Sin 
vertes 
as they were... 
Jan. 8- 31) } 


kleemann - 65 east 57th st. 
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Paintings by 
WILLIAM 


PACHNER 


January 8 - 31 


4 GALLERY 
125 EAST 57 ST. 
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KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


AN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS FROM 3 PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


In honor of the Philadelphia Museum of Art Diamond Jubilee 
Jan, 8-27 


For the benefit of the New York Heart Association 
14 EAST 57th STREET * 


NEWHOUSE_ GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


Fine Old Masters 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


DRAWINGS 1949-1950 


TCHELITCHEW 
DURLACHER BROTHERS 


11 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


25 YEARS OF PAINTING 


LUIGI LUCIONI 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS GALLERIES 
711 Fifth Avenue at 55th Street @ New York City 


catherine viviano PRESENTS 


RENATO BIROLLI 


IN HIS FIRST EXHIBITION IN AMERICA 
THRU JANUARY . 42 E. 57 ST., NEW YORK 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS, 1950 


TALE OF TWO CITIES: PARIS AND NEW YORK 


~) Kmeline North 


HARRY SALPETER GALLERY e 


STEVE 
Jan. 2-20 


REHN GALLERIES 683 Fifth Ave., New York 


(WEAR 54th STREET) 


NEW YORK 


Letters, Cont'd. 
will be useful. Assistance will be acknowl- 
edged in whatever publication may come 

from this study. 

Answers may be addressed to the writer 
at 50 Commerce Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
ELIZABETH McCCAUSLAND 
New York, N. Y. 


A Burchfield Tradition 


Sir: How do you explain the inclusion 
of a watercolor by Charles Burchfield in 
the current Metropolitan Museum exhibi- 
tion of American painting which, accord- 
ing to the museum’s prospectus, was limit- 
ed specifically to oil, tempera and 
encaustic? Is that cricket? 

ApDA REED 
New York, N. Y. 


{We are informed by Curator Robert 
B. Hale that the painting is a water- 
color; that members of the jury may sub- 
mit what they please and their work is 
always accepted as a matter of courtesy; 
that Burchfield watercolors are included 
in many oil shows, as, for example, the 
recent Carnegie International; that “it’s 
sort of a tradition”—Eb.] 


Ankle-Length Skirt Styles 


Sir: It is to our discredit, I feel, when 
so many artists feel they have to jump 
on the current bandwagon merely to stay 
in the swim. It cheapens art to the same 
type of thing as ankle-length skirt styles. 
It is particularly pathetic, for to me it 
is so stupid for a painter to work in an 
idiom completely in discord with his physi- 
cal, mental, and emotional makeup. Then, 
of course, one runs into similar problems 
in the various galleries, where directors 
feel they have to commit themselves to a 
type or pattern for one reason or another 
—at least not because of the merit of the 
paintings themselves. I feel that this state 
of affairs has hurt everyone involved in 
the art world. ... 

JOHN D. REPPETEAUX 
New York, N. Y. 


From a Scrapbook 


The beautiful is found only once 
in a given period, So much the worse 
for geniuses who arrive after that 
moment. In periods of decadence, the 
only chance to survive is for very in- 
dependent geniuses. They cannot 
bring their public back to the good 
taste of former times because it 
would be understood by no one; but 
there are lightning flashes in their 
work which show what they would 
have been in the time of simplicity. 


The mediocrity in those long cen- 
turies that forget the beautiful is far 
duller, even, than during the periods 
when it seems as if everybody could 
benefit by that taste for the simple 
and the true that is in the air. At 
such times dull artists set themselves 
to exaggerate the unconscious lapses 
of more gifted artists, which gives 
them the special platitude called 
turgidness; or else they go in for su- 
perannuated imitation of the beau- 
ties of the good period, which gives 
the last word in inspidity. They go 
back even further in time. They as- 
sume the naiveté of the artists who 
preceded the great periods. They af- 
fect a contempt for that perfection 
which is the natural goal of all the 
arts.—The Journal of Hugéne Dela- 
croix, February 19, 1850. 
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rHE EDITOR'S VIEW 


By Paul Bird 





Quality, Dignity, Maturity 


—— the San Francisco Argonaut I quote this interesting 
paragraph by John Garth, sub-titled “Up or Down?”: 

“Most of us who have watched the struggle of our Ameri- 
can art magazines to keep from being inundated by the fat 
subsidies offered by the reds, have been apprehensive as to 
the color New York’s Art Dicest would assume following 
the recent untimely passing of its editor, Mr. Peyton Boswell. 
Mr. Boswell had put up a long fight to keep his magazine 
as impartial as possible, valiantly striving to present both 
irreconcilable sides of this fight to keep our culture from 
complete destruction. We all assumed that, with his passing, 
the Dicest would fall easily into the red camp and be lost 
in the oblivion of subversive muck. Perhaps, it is too early 
to tell.” 

No, it is not too early to tell. THe Art Dicest will assume 
no political complexion, communist or fascist, republican or 
democrat. It will show no sectional bias for or against New 
York or Nebraska. It accepts no fat subsidies, and the pur- 
chase bids it has received, some of them shrouded in anony- 
mity, have all been directly rejected. 

THE Dicest favors no school or style of art over any 
other. Within the limitations of magazine layout and of ver- 
tical and horizontal considerations, it selects for reproduction 
those works of art, old and new, that are significant art 
news—without inquiry into the political leanings of those 
who created them. 

We will continue valiantly to present “both irreconcilable 
sides” of any art controversy that comes along—the more the 
merrier—and we will then take our stand editorially on which- 
ever side, in our judgment, better promotes the quality of 
American art, the dignity of the American artist, and the 
maturity of American culture. 


Citizen Ford 


nie among routine excerpts from a report of the direc- 
tor in the Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Houston: 

“The Museum received a bequest of $5,000 from the late 
Robert F. Ford. This bequest was made without restrictions, 
and as stipulated in the donor’s own words, ‘it is in no wise 
to be considered or referred to as a memorial, as it is merely 
a modest recognition of my obligation as a citizen in a 
community where I have enjoyed a happy residence graced 
with many friendships.’ ” 

I would like to have known the late Robert F. Ford. 


Technical Proficiency ? 


A CHARACTERISTIC of contemporary American painting that 
has been mentioned with frequency lately is its high 
level of technical proficiency. By that expression one means, 
I suppose, the adroitness of design and organization and the 
expert use of paint that seem to characterize so much of 
contemporary painting in the recent big group exhibitions. 
How much true craftsmanship is included in this “technical 
proficiency” may be somewhat questionable, especially in 
view of an expert’s opinion in this issue of THe Art DiceEsr. 
Ralph Mayer, America’s leading authority on artists’ materials 
and their proper use, concludes his discussion of new ma- 
terials on page 27 with this statement: 
“Despite their laudable efforts to pioneer in the develop- 
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ment of new materials, some painters have rather over- 


reached themselves in adopting unproved methods too hastily. 
. . . | saw an example of this recently, where, without the 
usual 15 to 20-year interlude, a 1950 prize-winning picture 
at a national exhibition was actually flaking to bits and fall- 
ing from the canvas.” 

That seems to be approaching a peak of futility. 

The fate of some paintings by American artists of past 
generations is too painfully well known for any living artist 
to take chances now with his materials. Modern research has 
since then improved the quality of artists’ paints and other 
materials, but the right use of these materials is a matter 
over which the manufacturer can have no control, and which 
is solely up to the artist himself working in his studio. 


The Public Catches Up ~H 


b is THOSE WHO still recall the public uproar in 1934 at the 
awarding of the Carnegie first prize that year to Peter 
Blume’s South of Scranton, the news from Pittsburgh on 
page 8 is fascinating indeed. Now, 16 years later, Blume’s 
painting of The Rock wins the popular prize. The “peepul,” 
who in 1934 selected a Frederick Waugh seascape for their 
accolade, and who violently objected to the earlier Blume 
painting, have completely reversed themselves. Vox populi 
votes for surrealism and without a thought of its own fickle 
judgments. 

The people still require, of course, that their favorite paint- 
ing be impeccably brushed and that it be realistic looking. 
But no longer do they insist that the picture’s “meaning” be 
spelled out in exact and indisputable words. 

Blume’s painting of The Rock—whatever sub-species of 
surrealism the Modern Museum’s taxonomists choose to name 
it (such as magic realism) —-strikes me as one of those paint- 
ings that allows for various alternate readings, any one of 
which is sufficient for a correct understanding of the artist’s 
intention. The spectator himself chooses which reading to 
give it. When the public accepts a picture on that basis, with 
no prior help from program notes or the artist’s own state- 
ments, and when the public votes it the best picture in the 
show—that is news. 

The non-objective artist may now take heart. The public 
eventually catches up, and who knows what may be clasped 
to its capricious and unrepentent bosom 16 years hence. 


Kronenberger on Criticism 


N THE New York Times Magazine, Louis Kronenberger 

has some thoughts about literary criticism and culture 
that may apply in part to art, too. He says: 

“Take current criticism at its higher levels; much of it, 
surely, suggests not the roving mind of criticism but the bur- 
rowing methods of scholarship. Once upon a time criticism 
boasted a good many superior, even rather noble, hacks: 
doubtless the Saintsburys read too much, wrote too much to 
order, failed at times to see the forest for the trees—but they 
kept a great body of good literature in circulation, they made 
it seem important or alluring. Today criticism runs to pedants 
who can’t see the trees, even, for the branches. Any cultural 
diversity is scouted today; culture itself is giving way to 
education. But the merely educated man may very well, like 
the cynic, know the price of everything and the value of 
nothing; education for the most part only sheds light, it is 
culture that furnishes perspective; the difference is almost 
that between knowledge and understanding. And without 
wide, unself-conscious culture there must result (at whatever 
level) an oppressive provincialism, a collection of small in- 
bred ‘cultures,’ each vitiated by particular snobberies, shib- 
boleths and taboos, each a Holy City instead of an intellectual 
capital.” 





Paintings by 


MARTIN FRIEDMAN 


January 2-20 


BABCOCK GALLERY 38 E. 57th ST. 


CARMINE DALESIO, Director 


DUBUFFET 


January 9-27 


PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 
41 E 57 NEW YORK 


ROSENBERG GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


19th and 20th Century French 
and 
20th Century American Paintings 


16 EAST 57th STREET . NEW YORK 22 


WILLIAM SOMMER 


Memorial Exhibition 


January 8 through February 3 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES « 32 East 57th St., N. Y. C. 


the Paintings by 


“invoke the praises of 


all art-lovers ...” 
FELIX 
WILDENSTEIN 
i Fee’ 
o 


nm par with Rédon” s 5 
interpreting the world’s great music 


FRANK JEWETT 
MATHER 26 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


CARRENO 
PERL 


GALLERIES 


32 East 58 Street, New York 


Whitney Honors Gorky 


A MEMORIAL EXHIBITION of paintings 
by the late Arshile Gorky, American 
painter who died in 1948 at the age of 
43, will open January 5 at the Whitney 
Museum in New York. A total of 94 
oils, drawings and gouaches, most of 
them lent by the artist’s estate, will 
be on view to February 18. The ex- 
hibition will later be seen in Minneapo- 
lis at the Walker Art Center, and at 
the San Francisco Museum of Art. In 
assembling the show, the Whitney Mu- 
seum has been assisted by Ethel Schwa- 
bacher, friend and pupil of Gorky, who 
is writing a book on the artist. 

One of the leading modern painters 
in America in the 1930’s and 1940's, 
Gorky was born in 1904 in Turkish 
Armenia, and came to America at the 
age of 16. Settling in New York in 1925, 
he became a pioneer exponent of ab- 
straction. According to the museum, his 
early work showed his enthusiasm for 
the leaders of the modern movement 
abroad, but as he matured his art be- 
came increasingly personal and origi- 
nal. From about 1936 it revealed a 
growing element of surrealism, The 
paintings of his last five years, 1944- 
1948, in which abstraction and surreal- 
ism were combined in a highly personal, 
poetic form, were among the most in- 
dividual and powerful products of the 
modern movement. His death on July 
21, 1948, was a tragic loss to Ameri- 
can art.” 

The Whitney Museum owns one of 
only two paintings that were purchased 
during his lifetime by a museum, 


Who’s News 


Newly elected president of the Fed- 
eration of Modern painters and Sculp- 
tors is Morris Davidson. 

Director of the Sweat Memorial Art 
Museum, Portland, Maine, since 1932, 
Alexander Bower retires this month and 
will make his home on the eastern shore 
of Maryland. 

Everett Leslie Waid, New York artist, 
has been re-elected president of the Art 
Students League. Thomas Fogarty and 
Marguerite Drewry have been elected 
vice presidents. 

Succeeding her late father, H. L. Dun- 
gan, Mrs. Miriam Dungan Cross has been 
appointed art critic of the Oakland Cali- 
fornia Tribune. 

The University of Cincinnati’s art 
school dean, Ernest Pickering, has been 
named president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Design. The asso- 
ciation’s meeting this year will be held 
at the Rhode Island School of Design. 


While Waiting for the Dial Tone 

At about 3:30 p.m. on December 11, 
1950, while on his way to the Feigl 
Gallery, Adams Garrett entered a tele- 
phone booth to call his wife, leaving 
three large paintings propped up 
against a show window. When he 
emerged from the booth, the paintings, 
which were destined for his one-man 
show in January, were gone, leaving 
three large vacant frames and a stunned 
artist. After a visit to the police sta- 
tion, Garrett unrolled some canvas and 
began the task of producing the equiv- 
alent of one-and-a-half years of work 
in three weeks. 
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The News Magazine of Art 


Vol. 25, No. 7 


The Memphis Biennial 


CONTEMPORARY mid-Southern art—of 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas— 
was recently exhibited in the Third 
Memphis Biennial, held at the Brooks 
Gallery in Memphis. Described by a 
local critic as “ ‘medium modern,’ or 
better still ‘contemporary’,” the show 
comprised 47 paintings by 33 artists 
from the three states represented in 
the regional biennial show. Selection of 
the paintings was made by a two-man, 
non-mid-Southern jury comprising Fred 
Conway of the art department of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, and Stew- 
art Leonard, assistant to the director of 
the St. Louis Museum. 

In a catalogue note, both jurors had 
an observation to make with regard 
to the exhibition they had selected. 
Leonard, crediting the Memphis Bien- 
nial with bringing out “fresh and stim- 
ulating painting,” noted that the ex- 
hibition provided answers to some of 
the challenges before the artist of today. 

“The current interest in abstraction, 
the academicism of today, is an act of 
purification,” he said. “The painter 
must depend on his color, his shapes, 
his forms and on his inner compulsion 
to paint and not upon a sentimental 
anecdote, no matter how adroitly ex- 
ploited.” 

Juror Conway observed that a cer- 
tain unique quality is developing today 
in American painting, “which is an ex- 
citement and discovery, while ... the 
actual movement of manipulating paint 
is an ordering through the plastic means 
to a personal attitude.” 

This quality, he continued is apparent 


[Continued on page 8] 


STUART PursSER: Ropes and Lanterns 
1st Prize, Memphis Biennial 


January 4, 1951 
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Lioyp BANKS: House in the Wind. 1st Prize, Texas Annual 


Texas Painting Reveals a Spruce Influence 


UNDER THE COMBINED AUSPICES of the 
museums of Houston, San Antonio and 
Dallas, the 12th annual exhibition of 
Texas painting and sculpture completes 
its annual tri-city tour in Houston on 
January 7. Selected by Stewart Leonard 
of the St. Louis Museum and Julius 
Struppeck of Newcomb College, New 
Orleans, the exhibition includes 105 
paintings and 14-sculptures from 25 
Lone Star communities, 

Awards totaling more than $1,500 
were offered by Texas businessmen, in- 
stitutions and art patrons, of which 
$1,100 was earmarked for purchase 
prizes. The $200 Onderdonk Memorial 
prize was awarded to Lloyd Banks for 
his House in the Wind (reproduced), 
and $100 prizes were awarded to Cecil 
Lang Casebier, Charles Umlauf, Wil- 
liam Lester and Frances Skinner. A 
complete roster of the prizes appears 
on page 20. 

To one Texas critic, Patye Billfaldt 
of the Houston Post, Texas art did not 
get a very good showing in this year’s 
annual. Miss Billfaldt was inclined to 
place part of the blame on the out-of- 
state two-man jury. In a show of this 
kind, the jury’s purpose, she said, is “to 
put before the public an _ exhibition 
which it considers to be most repre- 
sentative, as well as most descriptive of 
the highest attainments of art in the 
state.” 

“Art representative of Texas, to these 
[out-of-state] juries is the amateur’s 
regional landscape, the primitive’s cat- 
tle in a snow storm, or an old man pain- 


fully occupied in reflection. To these: 


juries, the highest attainments of Texas 


art would appear to be of a more tech- 
nical nature, with particular emphasis 
on a ‘school of painting’ headed by one 
Everett Spruce.” 

The Houston Chronicle critic, Ann 
Holmes, on the other hand, found the 
exhibition satisfactory, and noted that 
“Texans—always among the less con- 
ventional Americans—may be veering 
away from the elusive puzzles of ‘mod- 
ern art.’ 

“There’s hardly a non-objective work 
in the house. Surrealism is not on hand. 
Abstractions in their more pleasant and 
imaginative form make up the majority 
of the works.” 

Of the Everett Spruce style, Miss 
Holmes observed that, while it has been 
picked up by Houston artists lately, in 
this particular annual there are local 
artists whose style is their own “and 
who contributed original and imagina- 
tive conceptions, if not substantial ad- 
vancements.” 


Cincinnati Views Grandma 


Geared for a gay and festive holiday 
season, the Taft Museum’s exhibition 
of paintings by Grandma Moses, cur- 
rent to January 15, marks the first 
showing of the American primitive’s 
work in Cincinnati. The show includes 
32 paintings ranging in date from 1932 
to 1950. 

Carried in the show’s catalogue is 
a statement written by Archibald Mac- 
Leish in 1948. Anent the nonegenarian 
painter, MacLeish notes: “Her paint- 
ings are a pure delight, cool and sunny 
and clear as a Mason jar full of spring 
water, .. .” 











PETER BLUME: The Rock. Popular Prize in Pittsburgh International 


Surrealism Wins in the People’s Vote 


A SURREALIST LANDSCAPE, The Rock, by 
Peter Blume is the winner this year of 
the popularity poll at the Carnegie In- 
ternational exhibition, recently closed 
in Pittsburgh. Runner-up in the voting 
of the laymen was The Wall, by Abe 
Weiner, a Pittsburgh artist. The only 
prize painting among the ten most popu- 
lar pictures was Self-Portrait, by Pris- 
cilla Roberts, which the Jury of Awards 
had named Third Prize. 

Blume’s earlier painting, South of 
Scranton, became a sensation in 1934 
when it was awarded the Carnegie First 
Prize. At the time, the picture, now in 
the Metropolitan Museum, caused more 
criticism than any other first prize in 
the long history of Pittsburgh’s Carne- 
gie Internationals. 

Born in Russia in 1906, Blume came 
to America at the age of five and was 
educated in Brooklyn, studying art later 
at the Educational Alliance and Art 
Students League in New York. His Car- 
negie award in 1934 brought him nation- 
wide fame as the youngest painter ever 
to receive the coveted first prize. His 
output in the past dozen years has been 
less than a picture per year. 

Blume’s painting of The Rock, owned 
by Edgar Kaufman, Jr., of the Museum 
of Modern Art, was completed in 1948. 
The painting symbolizes, according to 
the artist, “the continual process of 
man’s rebuilding out of a devastated 
world.” The shattered blood-red rock 
represents the world today, surrounded 
by symbols of destruction: skeletons, 
blasted trees, burning debris and the 
crumbling edifices of man. At the same 
time there is a note of hope in Blume’s 
world where life blooms even in the 
midst of decay. A scarlet fungus grows 
full-blown out of a dead and rotten 
stump, Below and around the rock, peo- 
ple feverishly grovel in the ruins, build- 
ing for themselves a new and better 
world represented by the soaring scaf- 


folding at the left. The building is a 
section of the famous “Fallingwater,” 
the Kaufmann house at Bear Run de- 
signed by Frank Lloyd Wright. 


Hassam Fund Gifts Made 


Thirty-two public museums in the 
United States and Canada have just 
received a work of a contemporary 
American artist as a gift of the Hassam 
Fund. When Childe Hassam died in 1935, 
he bequeathed to the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters 350 of his 
paintings and drawings, to be sold from 
time to time to endow a fund, the in- 
come of which was to be used to pur- 
chase works of contemporary artists, 
which would in turn be presented to 
art galleries and museums chosen by 
the Academy. 


Memphis Biennial | 
[Continued from page 7] 


all over America “and is to be found 
in a great degree in the present Mem- 
phis Biennial.” 


Nearly all of the prize winners in the 
exhibition exhibit to some degree the 
current trend toward abstraction. The 
first prize of $200 was taken by Ropes 
and Lantern, by Stuart Purser of the 
University of Mississippi art depart- 
ment. Second prize of $100 went to 
Byron Burford for his Reclining Figure; 
third prize of $100 to Joseph Dickinson 
for Goldfish; fourth prize of $50 to 
Figure by Charles Mussett; and fifth 
prize of $50 to The Bridges by Marjorie 
Liebman. (Other prizes on page 20.) 

Critic Guy Northrop, Jr., writing in 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal, cred- 
ited the regional biennial with making 
tremendous strides in its three years. 
It is not “amateurish, nor is it even 
close to being ‘academic’,” he said. “It 
is highly professional.” 


Of the jurors’ selections he added: 

“It is clear the jurors sought out the 
mystical personality of the painter in 
the pictures they chose, that they chose 
the men and women who paint without 
inhibitions—but always with stern self- 
discipline. 

“They saw the Biennial entries as 
part of the American art scene (time: 
present) and in a way these Midsouth 
artists were judged in comparison or 
competition with all contemporary 
American painters. 


“There are a few exceptions to their 
ruling out of the anecdotal, representa- 
tional or regional, particularly the 
Ozark pieces by Arkansas painter Louis 
Freund and his wife, Elsie Freund, 
Memphisan Louis Lehman, and White- 
haven art teacher John Fyfe.” 


Concerning the prize winners, North- 
rop had complete praise and particular- 
ly for the topmost, Stuart Purser, whose 
two paintings “feature the most orig- 
inal use of color in the entire show. 
Both delve profoundly into the use of 
the complements, blue and orange, with- 
out any need to ‘fake’ subject matter.” 


Byron BurrorD: Reclining Figure. 2nd Prize, Memphis Biennial 
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Boston Independents 


THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT 
ARTISTS, only organization in America 
operating under the same principles as 
the Paris Independents, will open its 
18th annual exhibition at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts on January 9. 
Artists from 30 states will be repre- 
sented by some 600 exhibits. This is the 
first time the Boston Museum has been 
host to the Society, which was founded 
in 1926. 

In this “most democratic of shows,” 
open to all painters, sculptors and print- 
makers anywhere in the United States, 
every artist-member is assured display 
space for one of his works. There is no 
jury to pass upon trend or talent. Tra- 
ditionally, anyone who pays the modest 
dues is automatically entered. This un- 
usual informality provides many ama- 
teurs and working commercial artists 
with their only opportunity to show in 
the company of famous contemporary 
American professionals. 

Aided in part by contributions from 
lay associates, the Independents have 





BEATRICE PAIPERT: Chasside 


ben able to maintain an annual pur- 
chase fund of about $2,000. Representa- 
tives of sponsoring New England mu- 
seums are given the opportunity to 
make selections from the exhibits for 
their permanent collections. The works 
chosen are then acquired through the 
purchase fund and presented by the 
Society to the museums. 

Three major purposes are achieved 
by the Independents according to Har- 
ley Perkins, president of the Society: 
all artists are given the opportunity 
for a dignified showing; artists are af- 
forded an opportunity to have examples 
of their work hung in museums; mu- 
seums receive, without cost to them- 
selves, contemporary works of their 
own choosing. 

The exhibition is expected to fill 
seven special exhibition galleries. It will 
continue through January 28. 
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Lovis CorRINTH: Nude with Infants 


Boston Launches a Corinth Revaluation 


A RETROSPECTIVE exhibition of paint- 
ings by Lovis Corinth, German artist 
who died 25 years ago, will be on view 
at the Boston Institute of Contempo- 
rary Arts from January 5 to the end 
of the month. The show has been as- 
sembled as a result of the enthusiasm 
of Dr. Julius Held of Barnard College. 
Ten other museums in the United States 
and Canada will display the exhibition. 

Like that of Munch and Kokoschka, 
Corinth’s renown, widespread in Eu- 
rope some years ago, has fallen victim 
to troubled times, according to the In- 
stitute. Born nearly a hundred years 
ago in a small Prussian town, he studied 
under Bouguereau at the old Academy 
Julien, where he was the master’s 
favorite pupil for three years. Later, 
he became famous throughout the con- 
tinent for his bold, free style. 

According to the Institute’s Associ- 
ate Director, Frederick S. Wight, 
“Corinth had the fortune, or misfor- 
tune, to live in two centuries and to 
adapt himself to the spirit of both. He 
does not emerge as a great experi- 
menter and forerunner; he does not 
drop behind in his old age. More than 
most painters of his generation he is 
a transitional figure, which is to say 
that he had the power to outgrow him- 
self. When he began to paint, Impres- 
sionism was new; he lived to keep pace 
with the expressionism which fairly 
exploded in Germany in this century— 
which is not quite saying that Corinth 
is himself an expressionist. 

‘It is the last phase of Corinth’s 
art to which the exhibition is slanted. 
By far the largest number of paint- 
ings included date from the last 15 
years of his life. We are showing main- 
ly the work of a man over 60, whose 
fierce psychological: studies were paint- 
ed while a world war was being waged, 
and in the aftermath of defeat. 

“The early years are represented by 
a few examples; one sees Manet and 
Frans Hals in the background. The 
early Corinth recalls the bravura brush- 
work portraiture of the Americans who 


studied in Germany, from Duveneck to 
Luks. Freedom and freshness, a bold 
sketchy manner, the romantic desire to 
prove the artist’s excitement by the 
dashing handling of the paint, all this 
is characteristic of the times and de- 
scribes Corinth’s self-assurance. There 
is also a concentration on the head in 
his figure pieces, a focus on personality, 
for the man was a portrait painter all 
his life. 

“In the late canvases Corinth rises 
above himself, and the paintings vi- 
brate with a new tension and a com- 
plete freedom. The freedom is in the 
paint, the tension in the man. Corinth 
is not an expressionist painter in the 
strict sense. His emotions are not ab- 
stracts which he projects; he paints 
what he sees, not what he imagines. 
He offers sitter or subject matter rather 
than himself. 

“The thing which dates Corinth is 
that he paints portraits—that he is in- 
terested in personality. Personality has 
gone out. Instead we are interested in 
concepts, in organization. But perhaps 
when we get organized, personality will 
return.” 


Rembrandt Reported Discovered in Spain 


The discovery of an “authenticated” 
Rembrandt, hitherto unknown, has been 
revealed in Zaragoza, Spain, accord- 
ing to a press dispatch to the New York 
Times from Madrid. “The painting shows 
an old man in a red velvet robe with 
a bald head and a great white beard, 
poring over a book,” states the Times. 
“The picture is said to be approximate- 
ly 20 by 30 inches and in a perfect state 
of preservation, with the painter’s sig- 
nature discernible. 

“The painting was said to have come 
from a family in Irun on the French 
frontier, who sent it to Alejandro Can- 
ada, well known Spanish painter and 
restorer in Zaragoza. 

“After having cleaned it, Sefor Can- 
ada declared it was a Rembrandt, and 
a group of other experts was said to 
have confirmed his opinion.” 








PETER PAUL RUBENS: Prometheus Bound 





Britain Relinquishes a Famous Rubens 


CONTINUING its breath-taking pace of 
acquisitions in honor of its Diamond 
Jubilee, the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art has announced the purchase of a 
famed Rubens, Prometheus Bound, a 
9’ x 8’ canvas from England which Ru- 
bens himself had once inventoried with 
the notation, “Original by my hand and 
the Eagle done by Snyders.” 


Formerly the property of the Earls 
and Dukes of Manchester, the huge pic- 
ture could not leave England without 
the special permission of Britain’s Board 
of Trade and Trustees of its National 
Gallery. In certifying the National Gal- 
lery’s approval, Director Sir Philip 
Hendy stated: “I did it with mixed feel- 
ings, for I should have loved to have 
the picture here. It will be a great loss 
to England and a very great gain to 
Philadelphia, I do most heartily con- 
gratulate you on getting one of the 
great pictures of Rubens’ earlier years. 
May it bring luck to your celebrations.” 


Long an heirloom of Kimbolton castle, 
the picture was painted in 1612, and, 
since leaving the artist’s possession in 
1618, it has been in only two and per- 
haps three other collections: that of 
Sir Dudley Carleton (later Lord Dor- 
chester); possibly that of King Charles 
I; and the Manchester collection, It was 
acquired for the museum by the London 
dealer Martin Asscher. The sale price 
was not revealed. 
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The painting was one of six that 
Carleton, then British ambassador at 
the Hague, acquired from Rubens in 
exchange for some ancient marbles. It 
is thought that Carleton presented the 
picture to Charles I and that it came 
from the King into the Manchester col- 
lection. The first record of its existence 
in Kimbolton Castle is dated 1687, by 
which time its authorship was apparent- 
ly forgotten. When Horace Walpole 
visited there in 1763, he described it as 
“a glorious picture” and wondered, in 
a letter, if it were not by Van Dyck. 

Inspired by both Michelangelo and 
Titian versions of the myth, the Rubens 
painting depicts the ‘enchained god, who 
stole fire from Olympus and incurred 
Jove’s wrath, prone and being cruelly 
attacked by a vulture, or, as Rubens 
calls it, an eagle. The huge bird was 
painted by Frans Snyders, a collabora- 
tor of Rubens whom some scholars be- 
lieve painted considerably more of the 
productions of the Rubens studio than 
the latter cared to acknowledge. 

Of the museum’s acquisition, Direc- 
tor Fiske Kimball says: 


“It is well appreciated today that Ru- 
bens was the greatest of all the masters 
of Baroque painting. His Prometheus is 
one of the supreme examples of the 
dynamic energy and bold plasticity, for 
the embodiment of which in painting he 
was himself so largely responsible.” 


Philadelphia News 


By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: The fact that artists 
are growing increasingly aware that 
self-help is one answer to the sales 
problem has been emphasized during 
the past year, and especially during the 
past few months in Philadelphia, by 
the opening of artist-run galleries and 
workshops which bring the public in 
direct contact with the artist, himself. 
At times, of course, an artist-manager 
serves as middleman for other artists, 
but the venture is creative not com- 
mercial in flavor. 

The movement, begun by William G. 
Blood, illustrator-teacher, in his little 
art center at 42 S. 17th Street, now 
embraces four other somewhat similar 
art outlets: the Ellen Donovan Gallery, 
1716 Rittenhouse Square, devoted to 
living American artists of all types, 
with accent on younger aspirants; the 
Razel Kapustin Gallery and Workshop 
just opened at 722 Chestnut Street; the 
Abbott Workshop and Gallery, Inc., 2016 
Locust Street, where Penrose Vernon 
Ferg and Katharine Shelden Ferg are 
bringing the work of young Philadel- 
phia painters to the attention of decora- 
tors and of individuals who come to 
them for advice on home decoration; 
and the Alexandra Studio Grotto, 260 
S. 16th Street, where Hsichu Chang is 
developing around the Oriental art 
idiom a tiny art center that plays up 
the debt of many of our young moderns 
to Oriental tradition. 

Currently on the Grotto’s exhibition 
list are Salvatore Meo, A. P. Hankins 
and Stewart Wheeler, represented by 
color prints with Oriental color and 
design analogy despite Western free- 
dom of expression; Seong Moy, who re- 
verses the trend by submitting Oriental 
design background to Western loosen- 
ing; and two artist-craftsmen, Richard 
Albany who has turned from watercolor 
to ceramics, and Jean Patterson Weber, 
represented both by gay enamels and 
sensitively decorative rust and black 
drawings of birds. 

All the new galleries, artist-organ- 
ized and run, possess the buoyancy of 
youth in their hopes, their personnel 
and their exhibitors. 

The holiday season show in Artists 
Gallery at The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts is one of black and 
whites by Daniel Rasmussen, master of 
the medium, who manipulates: shadow 
and light contrasts with a formative 
punch that traces his own art origin 
back to a sculpture class. His interest 
focuses on intense activity of bodies, 
human and animal—of circus horses 
and riders, ballet dancers, soldiers, 
lovers. Even in a black and white land- 
scape sketch, Jetty, there is a vigorous 
diagonal lunge. Despite the energetic 
thrust of his compositions, however, 
Rasmussen so balances his forms and 
values that each conception is self- 
contained in design. There are no loose 
or ragged ends. 

At year’s end the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy also lists seven gifts to its collec- 
tions: The Clown, an oil by Nahum 
Tschacbasov, anonymously donated; 
Black Beetle, stone sculpture by Cor- 
nelia Van A. Chapin, given by painter 
George Biddle; The Boxer, a bronze by 

[Continued on page 31] 
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Los Angeles Events 
By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: As the years go by, 
expect to hear more often about the 
Huntington Hartford Foundation and 
the things done in its bosky 135-acre 
canyon retreat in Pacific Palisades north 
of Santa Monica. Established in 1949 
by Huntington Hartford, 39, an A & P 
heir, the foundation provides fellow- 
ships for artists, writers and musicians. 
A fellowship means three-months resi- 
dence in a studio-cottage. 

In our climate, fellows may be in 
residence at all. seasons. The lag in 
planning and building has slowed up 
expansion of present facilities, but 
Hartford has financed and endowed the 
scheme in perpetuity. When building is 
finished — emergency permitting — 160 
people will be able to spend three 
months in the privacy of the estate 
working on projects approved by one of 
the foundation’s three advisory boards 
and Director Michael Gazynski. 

An advisory board to aid selection of 
artists was recently named. Its mem- 
bers are Lloyd Goodrich of the Whitney, 
Donald Bear of Santa Barbara Museum 
of Art, Millard Sheets, artist, Kenneth 
Ross of this city’s Municipal Depart- 
ment of Art and art critic of the Daily 
News, and myself. : 

Ross got together a better than usual 
Christmas exhibition in the City Hall 
Gallery to run through Jan. 5. Among 
its choicest works are a tiny Correggio 
Marriage of St. Catherine; the Los An- 
geles County Museum’s handsome Holy 
Family with St. Elizabeth, St. John and 
Shepherds; a charming tondo, Madonna 
and Child with St. John and Angels by 
Piero di Cosimo; and a small Madonna 
and Child ascribed to Raphael. 

In the recent rush of exhibitions— 
now lulled to gift-show pace—I failed 
to mention the first one-man display by 
Keith Finch, which took place at the 
Landau Gallery. Finch, 31, is a working 
cabinet maker who has taught himself 
to draw and paint during 10 years. He 
became interested in the bullfight after 
finding a 30-year-old Madrid fan maga- 
zine. Soon he was making weekend trips 
to Tiajuana, returning with lively ink 
sketches. From these he developed the 
powerful, somber paintings and gou- 
aches which made up the exhibition. 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., have ap- 
pointed the Frank Perls Gallery in 
Beverly Hills sole agent for The Cruci- 
fixion series of drawings and paintings 
by Rico Lebrun. 

Scripps College recently opened a 
large downstairs gallery added to the 
Florence Rand Lang building on its 
Claremont campus. The original gal- 
lery now houses the college’s Young 
Collection of American paintings which 
includes good examples by Homer, In- 
ness, Ryder, Cassatt, Prendergast, 
Wyant and other artists, 1870 to 1930. 

A large retrospective exhibition of 
paintings, drawings, lithographs and 
ceramics by Phil Dike, who is teaching 
painting at Scripps during Millard 
Sheets’ year in Hawaii, opened the 
lower gallery. I found this devoted to 
an over-busy kind of design—many of 
the pictures depict the busy waters of 
Newport (Cal.) Bay. Kenneth Ross, 
however, praised the Dike show highly 
in the Daily News. 
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MatISsE: Interior at Nice. Knoedler 


Collectors Lend for Benefit 


A group of 25 Impressionist and Post- 
Impressionist paintings, including many 
that have never been exhibited in this 
country, have been assembled for ex- 
hibition, January 8 to 28, at the Knoed- 
ler Galleries. Sponsored by Elizabeth 
Arden, the show will benefit the New 
York Heart Association. 

Most of the paintings in this show 
are from the private collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert D. Lasker of New York, 
and two paintings each are from the 
collections of Mrs. Millicent A. Rogers 
and Princess Igor Troubetzkoy (Bar- 
bara Hutton). The artists represented 
will include Bonnard, Braque, Cézanne, 
Van Gogh, Manet, Matisse, Picasso, Re- 
noir, Rouault, Rousseau and Gauguin. 

From the Lasker collection, partially 
stripping one of Manhattan’s most fabu- 
lously decorated homes overlooking the 
East River at Beekman Place, will 
come, among others, a notable Van 
Gogh, Le Zouave, (see cover) painted in 
1888 and not previously shown in this 
country. From the Lasker dining room, 
which is hung entirely with paintings 
by Matisse, will come a group of 11 
works by that artist ranging in date 
from 1923 to 1948. Other notable Lasker 
pictures will be Renoir’s Fleurs et 
Chats and a blue period Picasso. 


E. R. ELMER: Lady of Baptist Corner 








“American Luminism” 


AT A recent symposium on “The Art- 
ist and American History,” held in 
Washington in connection with the Cor- 
coran Gallery’s American Processional 
exhibition, an aesthetic development not 
generally recognized in the history of 
American art was discussed by E. P. 
Richardson, Director of the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts. This was “the remark- 
able development of a native American 
school of luminism which existed side 
by side with the development of French 
impressionism and was eventually over- 
whelmed by the latter about 1890.” 

In Mr. Richardson’s view it was a 
movement “of independent character 
and of great distinction,” and its mas- 
terpiece in the Corcoran exhibition was 
Homer’s The Country School, repro- 
duced on page 7 of the August 1, 1950, 
issue of THE Art Dicest. Of this and 
other luminist examples in that exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Richardson said: 

“Think of it! That warm tonality with 
beautiful cool accents, how different it 
is from the tonality that French paint- 
ing had developed. It was based upon 
penetrating observation, accurate draw- 
ing, very expressive drawing, but, at 
the same time it was done with a very, 
very fresh and sensitive eye for air and 
light. The solution of the problem of 
combining drawing and light was an 
American solution. You don’t find it 
anywhere else that I know of. There 
are other paintings in this exhibit—the 
painting by Louis C. Tiffany which the 
Brooklyn Museum has just bought; 
Whittredge’s painting of the Camp 
Meeting of 1874, Healy’s Arch of Titus 
—each is a beautiful study in luminism. 
It is not impressionism, it is something 
else. The industrial scene by John Fer- 
guson Weir; Eakins’ Agnew Clinic be- 
long to it. And it lingers on; its great 
period apparently was in the 60’s and 
70’s but it lingers on and you find some- 
thing of it in the curiously unforget- 
table picture by Edwin R. Elmer. Now, 
who was he? What a discovery, Edwin 

R. Elmer’s painting—A Lady of Baptist 
Corner, Massachusetts, 1892. By that 
time it was changing its character, but 
nonetheless there is an aesthetic move- 
ment much more related to the early 
Corot, of his Italian sketches, than it 
was to impressionism. Where did it 
come from? What was the source of 
the change? Who were its leaders? 
Where did it first appear?” 

The suggestion that American lumin- 
ism, anticipating a movement that came 
later in European painting, actually 
started much earlier than Homer and 
Eakins was made by John I. H. Baur of 
the Brooklyn Museum. He thought that 
it began early in the 19th century, 
“probably even in the work of Francis 
Guy round the year 1800. 

“Certainly,” added Baur, “some of 
the city views that Guy did are full of 
a wonderful quality of light which 
bathes them. Then I think luminism fol- 
lows two outer diverse paths leading 
out eventually to its climax in Homer 
and Eakins. One path was that which 
was followed by extreme realists—men 
like Heade, Fitzhugh Lane, and the 
little known painter, J. A. Suydam, a 
group whom we sometimes call tonal 
realists, who were painting in the dec- 


[Continued on page 31] 
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Davenport’s Jubilee 


THE SILVER JUBILEE of one of Amer- 
ica’s first municipally owned and pub- 
licly operated art galleries—the Daven- 
port, Iowa, Municipal Art Gallery—is 
being celebrated this month with a spe- 
cial exhibition of contemporary Amer- 
ican painting. Solidly supported by the 
City of Davenport’s own municipal 
treasury, the gallery has, in addition, 
received many public spirited gifts, and 
the constant and inspired support of 
the local Friends of Art Association. 

The jubilee exhibition, continuing 
through the month, comprises 100 paint- 
ings by distinguished Americans, of 
which some 60 paintings have been 
loaned by New York galleries. Many of 
the paintings that have been loaned to 
the exhibition are pictures which the 
gallery frankly would like to own. 

In a catalogue foreword, the gallery 
director, Elizabeth Moeller Geiken, ob- 
serves that “Americans, although con- 
versant with their authors, actors, and 
athletes, usually show too little knowl- 
edge of artists. The gallery would like 
to assist in correcting this condition. 
We hope the present exhibition will fa- 
miliarize many persons with a cele- 
brated group of painters whom all 
Americans should know.” 

Noting that the show includes tradi- 
tional and modern paintings, “and some 
of those pieces depicting the emotional 
reaction of an egg hurled into an elec- 
tric fan,” Davenport’s Democrat and 
Leader editorially congratulated its lo- 
cal gallery as a place where something 
is always going on. “In recent years,” 
the newspaper stated, ‘the gallery has 
done a splendid job in making itself not 
a mere storehouse for pictures but a 
living, breathing part of the community.” 

Among the artists included in the 
present exhibition are Darrel Austin, 
Alexander Brook, Arnold Blanch, Rus- 
sell Cowles, Gladys Davis, Arthur Os- 
ver, Eugene Speicher, Gordon Grant, 
Andrew Wyeth and Channing Hare. 


CHANNING Hare: The Gray Rose 


Toledo’s Half Century 


Commemorating its 50th anniversary, 
the Toledo Museum of Art will open on 
January 7 an exhibition entitled “Art in 
Crystal—A Historical Exhibition of 
Libbey Glass, 1818-1951.” 

The Toledo Museum was founded by 
Edward Drummond.Libbey, who brought 
the glass industry to Toledo in 1888 
when he moved the New England Glass 
Company from Cambridge, Mass. 

“Possessing what is recognized as one 
of the world’s finest glass collections, 
and located in ‘the glass center of the 
world,’ the Toledo Museum of Art is in 
an especially good. position to begin its 
Golden Anniversary with a great glass 
exhibition,” said Blake-More Godwin, 
director of the Museum. 

Included in the exhibition will be 
hundreds of examples of early New 
England pieces; the ornate cut glass 
popular at the turn of the century 
when Libbey set up a glass manufac- 
turing plant at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, as well as an 
immense display of today’s glass. 


ERWIN S. Barrie: Pinehurst, No. 2 Course, 9th Hole, 156 yds. 


Youngstown’s Annual 


“DECIDEDLY on the abstract side with 
particular emphasis placed on surface 
decorations,” sums up the 16th annual 
New Year Show at the Butler Art In- 
stitute, Youngstown, Ohio, according to 
the museum’s press announcement. This 
approach is most prevalent among the 
17 prize winners, it adds. 

Selected by John Rogers Cox, Chi- 
cago artist, Edith Halpert, New York 
art dealer, and Raphael Gleitsmann, 
Akron artist, the show—open national- 
ly for the first time—comprises 205 
paintings on view through this month. 
Rules governing the show state that 
more than 200 paintings must be chosen 
so when the jury refused to select more 
than 132 works, Director Joseph G. But- 
ler personally chose an additional 73 
paintings to top the 200 mark. Twenty- 
five states are represented. 

The jury, states the museum an- 
nouncement, found the general trend of 
this year’s 1,398 entries “predominant- 
ly abstract and consequently selected 
mostly paintings of this type which they 
felt they could safely defend. In do- 
ing so they lost sight of more conserva- 
tive approaches which, in addition to 
extremely high standards that they set 
for the abstract and experimental 
studies, resulted in a shortage of pic- 
tures.” 

In making this year’s annual a na- 
tional rather than regional survey of 
contemporary painting, the Institute in- 
creased the total of prize awards from 
$1,000 to $2,500. Top winner of the $500 
purchase award was Anthony Etero- 
vitch of Cleveland for his oil, The Merry 
Bench. A complete roster of prize win- 
ners appears on page 20. 


Barrie Paintings at Pinehurst 


Following their recent showing in 
New York, paintings of 18 famous golf 
holes by Erwin S. Barrie, director of 
Grand Central Art Galleries, will be on 
view for the remainder of the winter at 
The Carolina in Pinehurst, N. C., the 
winter haven of golfers. The show, en- 
titled “Famous Golf Holes I Have 
Played,” includes a view of Cathedral 
Hole No. 6 on Pinehurst’s famed course, 
as well as holes of such well known 
courses as Sleepy Hollow, Greenwich, 
Skytop, and Pine Valley. 

Revealing, when first exhibited, one 
of the best kept secrets in the art field 
—the fact that Barrie himself was a 
painter in addition to being probably 
America’s most prominent art gallery 
director—the paintings are uniformly 
realistic, suffused with a quiet mood 
and an unmistakable affection for 
swards, distant trees and waterholes. 
Taking no liberties with the topography 
of a course, Barrie paints each one 
with a golfer’s tense and measuring eye, 
interpreting every hole in terms of the 
time of day or season of the year that 
most appeals to him. 

Barrie began the series three years 
ago. He reveals, however, that he has 
been a painter for many years and 
that upon his appointment as director 
and manager of the New York galleries 
28 years ago, he decided that he would 
not exhibit or sell any of his own paint- 
ings. Not for sale, the paintings are 
being exhibited now as Barrie’s con- 
tribution to his favorite sport. 
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Art in Chicago 
By C. J. Bulliet 

Cuicaco: An exhibition of contempo- 
rary liturgical objects, several of them 
loaned by Chicago churches, opens at 
the Art Institute January 3, helping 
prolong the Institute’s religious theme 
well into the New Year. 

The museum has stressed religion 
throughout the Holy Year of 1950 in 
both its painting galleries and print 
rooms, climaxing in the show of master- 
pieces from Vienna, extending until Jan- 
uary 18, and a supplementary exhibition 
of etchings and engravings by artists 
whose works were collected by the Haps- 
burgs. In addition, the museum has ac- 
quired by gift or purchase several paint- 
ings and pieces of sculpture and a 
wealth of prints animated by the re- 
ligious spirit. 

Most notable of the paintings—with 
the exception of El Greco’s St. Martin 
and the Beggar, the gift of President 
and Mrs. Chauncey McCormick, already 
familiar on long-time loan—is The Syn- 
agogue by Alessandro Magnasco, a 
Genoese painter of the late Renaissance, 
equally skilled and successful in paint- 
ing the interiors of both Jewish and 
Christian houses of worship. 

Among other recent accessions are 
four bronzes by Degas, two of them 
nude, done with the same honesty he 
put into his paintings of ballet girls, 
recording life rather than feminine pret- 
tiness, accepting beauty when it was 
present, but making no effort to flatter. 

Among notable additions in the print 
rooms are the only known impression of 
the Penance of St. John Chrysostom by 
Giulio Campagnola, acquired from the 
Prince of Liechtenstein’s collection; 
Death Pursuing the Human Herd by 
James Ensor, Belgian, who, while he 
lived until 1949, was a forerunner of 
Picasso and Matisse; and a Judgment of 
Solomon by a thoroughly worthy con- 
temporary of the German Diirer, identi- 
fied as Master F v B. 

As the New Year dawns, Chicago is 
continuing its efforts to bring back its 
“golden days” when commercial art gal- 
leries dotted the Loop and the near 
North Side, bringing new artists to town 
and giving shows comparable to those 
presented at the Art Institute. 

A number of smaller galleries have 
sprung up, each with a new idea, gen- 
erally built around a favorite artist or 
a small group of artists. 

A favored device is to hook up paint- 
ing or print-making with something a 
little hardier. Movie theaters, like the 
long-established Esquire and the new 
Ziegfeld, hang shows in their lobbies. 
Restaurants and night clubs, like the 
Well of the Sea in the Sherman House 
and Riccardo’s on the Near North Side, 
show pictures for the delectation of 
their patrons. Musical events are ac- 
companied by picture displays. Society, 
as it always has done in all countries 
and all climes, sponsors art shows and 
artists in parlors and club rooms. 

All this art activity makes delightful 
chit-chat in various movie, concert, 
night club, theatrical and society col- 
umns, but does little to promote art 
seriously. The Art Institute has pretty 
much of a monopoly here as the new 
half-century dawns in Chicago. 
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GLaDys Rockmore Davis: The Music Lesson 


Mass Magazines Promoting Fine Arts 


DuRING RECENT months, two mass 
magazines—The Farm Journal and Red- 
book—have reached into the fine arts 
field to launch projects which bode good 
for popular art taste by making avail- 
able to their readers low-cost high- 
quality reproductions of contemporary 
American paintings. 

Farm Journal’s project, outcome of 
collaboration with Walker Art Center, 
is specifically designed to promote art 
appreciation among the magazine’s three 
million rural readefs. Until now, reader 
taste has hewn to the cute Scottie-dog 
line, a line which, a few years ago, 
brought in about 75,000 orders. Now, 
for the dollar which previously bought 
“corn,” readers can get a reproduction 
of .a museum-endorsed contemporary 
American painting. 

Calling in the Minneapolis art cen- 
ter as professional and technical con- 
sultant, The Farm Journal, during the 
past few months, selected four paintings 
for reproduction in its new series. Suit- 
able for framing (18” x 24”), the repro- 
ductions are done in six-color litho proc- 
ess. According to William M. Friedman, 
Walker’s assistant director, “the qual- 
ity is so high that it is probably the 
hottest bargain to appear on the 
market.” 

To help with the selection of the 
pictures, Dwight Kirsch, ex-director of 
the U. of Nebraska art galleries, and 
Lester D. Longman, head of Iowa’ U.’s 
art department, were asked to serve on 
a committee headed by Daniel S. Defen- 
bacher, Walker’s director. The commit- 
tee combed U. S. art collections, picked 
more than 200 candidates, winnowed 
these down to 41 paintings which were 
shown at Walker for six weeks. During 
this time, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
farm women and Twin City residents 
came to see and to vote for their favor- 
ites. Popular votes, committee prefer- 
ence, and the opinion of Farm Journal 
staff members determined the final se- 
lections, three of which are Gladys 





Rockmore Davis’ Music Lesson, Lyonel 
Feininger’s Church of. the Minorites; 
and an Emil Ganso winter landseape. 

October’s Farm Journal, announcing 
the project, stated that “the reason why 
there are in our homes so few pictures 
that can be called good art is because 
really good prints are hard to find. And 
when you do find one, chances are it 
costs more than you pay for a picture.” 

The series was officially launched in 
the November issue, which carried 
Gladys Davis’ Music Lesson as-a color 
cover. Readers were informed that “the 
original of the picture on our cover sold 
for $1,800—but you can get a fine, rich 
reproduction for only $1. There are 500 
other Gladys Rockmore Davis canvases, 
valued at $500 to $2,500 apiece, hanging 
in museums and homes all ‘over 
America.” 

Present Farm Journal plans call for 
from 5,000 to 10,000 reproductions of 
each of the four selected paintings. The 
artist or museum owning the picture 

[Continued on page 23] 
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Contemporary Gravers of the Wood Block 


A SPECIAL affinity between New Eng- 
land and the art of wood engraving is 
evident in an exhibition of contempo- 
rary wood engravings and woodcuts, on 
view this month at the Boston Public 
Library. The show, however, represents 
other than New Englanders, including 
many European gravers of the wood 
block. 

Two of the best known practitioners 
of the wood engraving are the New 
Englanders, Thomas Nason and Asa 
Cheffetz. Two others represented in the 
show are Hiram C. Merrill and Shirley 
Thomason Hadley. And three others are 
New Englanders by adoption—Clare 
Leighton and Nora Unwin of England, 
and the late Gustav Wolf, formerly of 
Germany. 

Defining the medium of wood engrav- 
ing as one “in which there is least to 
be taught and the most to be learned,” 
the Library stresses that the modern 
technique of working from black to 
white is the more natural and direct 
method of handling the wood block, 
as opposed to the method of the pio- 
neers in the medium whose prints give 
the effect of black lines on white, and 
should therefore be called woodcuts 
rather than wood engravings. 

Included among the Nason prints in 
the Boston show are his Deserted Barn, 
Summer Storm, and Spring in the Po- 
conos—prints that establish him, in the 
words of Carl Zigrosser, as “an elegaic 
and pastoral poet.” Glistening whites 
and velvety blacks characterize the 
Vermont scenes of Asa Cheffetz. 

Representing Gustav Wolf are his 
prints illustrating the Book of Job, 
chosen as one of the 50 best books of 
1944; and a series of prints entitled 
Inanimate Objects. 

Of the French group, among the out- 
standing are Auguste Lepere who was 
largely responsible for revival of this 
art in France under the aegis of the 
Société de la Gravure sur Bois Orig- 
inale. Other Frenchmen include Emile 
Laboureur, the Parisian Foujita; 
Jacques Boullaire; Louis Solas; Louis 
Jou; the American long-time resident 
of France, Herbert Lespinasse; and G. 
Aubert, whose engravings after Rou- 


ault illustrate Vdllard’s famed heroic- 
comic book, Reincarnations du Pere Ubu. 

The Kollwitz prints include her War 
series, ‘a pure drama of emotional ten- 
sions of a woman as wife and mother.” 
Registering sacrifice, despair, and other 
reactions to war and its aftermath, her 
series closes with an affirmation of faith, 
The People, in which the mother, shield- 
ing her offspring against hate, poverty 
and ignorance, stands as Mater-Gene- 
trix—“begetter of the human race, link 
between past and future.” 


Printmaking When It Was New 


With 80 examples of some of the 
greatest works in early graphic arts, 
the Smith College Museum is present- 
ing the “First 100 Years of Printmak- 
ing,” to January 20, illustrating a me- 
dium that, as photography did later, 
“added a new dimension to communica- 
tion” in the late 15th and 16th century. 
Among the individual prints, borrowed 
from many famed collections, are some 
of the best known works by Mantegna, 
Direr, Marcantonio, Schongauer. In- 
cluded also are many of the famous 
early illustrated books, with treatises 
on subjects such as'architecture, botany, 
military science and other branches of 
learning. 


Workshop Conference for Silversmiths 


A final Silversmithing Workshop Con- 
ference for art teachers, the last of 
five such annual national conferences, 
will be held from July 30 through Au- 
gust 24 at Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology’s School for American Crafts- 
man. Baron Erik Fleming, Sweden’s 
court silversmith, will officiate. 

Sponsored by Handy and Harman, re- 
finers and fabricators of precious me- 
tals, the conferences are part of the 
firm’s non-profit educational program. 
A panel of art experts will judge ap- 
plicants to the workshop session on 
their feeling for design in whatever 
mediums they have worked. Deadline 
for entries is April 1. Application forms 
are available from the Craft Service 
Department, Handy and Harman, 82 
Fulton Street, New York 7. 


ASA CHEFFETZ: Rural Schoolhouse (Vermont) 


FELIX-EDOUARD VALLOTTON: The Winner 


Connoisseur’s Taste 


WITH A Bow to the late Ambroise Vol- 
lard, fabulous picture dealer for the 
French moderns, the National Gallery 
in Washington has assembled a print 
exhibition titled “Vollard, Connoisseur,” 
on view to February 5. The exhibition 
is made up of prints from the Gallery’s 
own Lessing J. Rosenwald collection. 

Born on the island of Reunion, the 
son of a French Colonial, Vollard went 
to Paris to study law, but after a time 
became a picture dealer celebrated be- 
cause of his Impressionist and Post- 
Impressionist exhibitions. A major pre- 
occupation all his life, however, was 
the publication of fine illustrated books 
and portfolios of contemporary prints. 
His album of prints contained work by 
artists who were not engravers by pro- 
fession, but painters and sculptors. 

A vain and voracious man, Vollard 
commissioned many portraits of him- 
self, from Cézanne, Forain, Renoir, Rou- 
ault and Picasso—all of which are in- 
cluded in the present exhibition. Despite 
his egotism, Vollard had rare taste, and 
in a time that coincided with one of the 
great periods of French art. Three of 
the few prints Cézanne made were is- 
sued by Vollard and are in this show. 
Especial favorites of the dealer were 
Redon and Renoir, to whom large sec- 
tions of the present show are devoted. 

Vollard is credited with having been 
the first to recognize the special charm 
of the colored lithographs of Bonnard 
and Vuillard, which, unappreciated when 
they first appeared in 1899, are now rec- 
ognized as the highest development of 
French color lithography. After the turn 
of the century, the dealer became in- 
terested in the work of Picasso. Their 
relationship continued until Vollard’s 
death in 1939. Picasso’s early series of 
Saltimbanques (Acrobats) came out in 
1913 with Vollard’s imprint. 

Among the rarer prints included in 
the National Gallery exhibition are Dufy, 
Bonnard and Rousseau works which 
were never formally published. There 
are also a few unusual prints from Vol- 
lard’s own collection, including the 
large Degas monotype, Ballet Master. 

Félix-Edouard Vallotton’s print, The 
Winner, which is included in the current 
exhibition, is reproduced above. 
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“Paper-Hanger’s Itch” 


IN THE MORNING’S MAIL comes a print- 
ed manifesto, signed only “The Inde- 
pendent Advancing Artists,” which 
promises a new art magazine “that will 
analyse and discuss the crisis behind the 
official ‘advance’ curtain.” The public 
statement is headed “Who Broke the 
Eggs in the Birds Nest?” It continues: 


“A few painters who are almost well- 
known and exhibit their canvases to the 
public in their gallery have entertained 
themselves by crying out ‘advance! ad- 
vance!’ Twice or thrice their tricks suc- 
ceeded. At first they shouted, ‘We are 
archaics, archaics, nothing but archaics!’ 
Some people looked and continued on 
their way. In order to get more atten- 
tion, the next year they said, ‘Look, it’s 
the ideographic, the ideographic!’ But 
still it was the same school-room cubism 
and no one was impressed. So later they 
shouted, ‘Believe us, we are _ intra- 
subjective, we have never been anything 
but intra-subjective.’ 


“Many art-lovers went running to 
take a look and be informed on the 
latest. But. all they saw were a few 
painters standing in a coma about ten 
feet from an easel asking each other, 
‘am I am archaicist, ideographist or an 
intra-subjectivist; in fact what am I 
doing ?’ 

“At last one day one of these so- 
called painters made an ‘advance’ to- 
ward his easel. The others seeing this 
now cried out, ‘He is advanced! He is 
advanced!’ However, many art-lovers 
and artists, supposing them to be at 
their old sport and recalling these paint- 
ers with their assortment of birds nests, 
pasted newspaper, fake strings painted 
on big empty canvases plus sundry other 
blop covers paid no attention to their 
cries. And this is how the few almost 
well-known painters learned, when it 
was too late, that fibbers are not be- 
lieved. 

“To tell you the truth folks, these 
painters have not advanced one bit in 
the last five or ten years, They are just 
copying Mondrian with cheese-cloth, 
Masson with drippy sticks, Picasso col- 
lages with the paper-hangers itch, and 
doing this over and over again but call- 
ing it something different each year. 
Still, no matter how they label the bot- 
tle, the grog in it has always been the 
same.” 


Where Handling Is Permitted 


The Reitz Folk Art Center was open- 
ed last month at Mills College, Oak- 
land, California, to acquaint students 
and the general public with values to 
be found in folk art. All objects in the 
collection are accessible to observers 
who may personally handle them. 

Articles included in the Center’s col- 
lection are from such various cultures 
as African, Oceanic, Guatemalan and 


: Californian, and represent textile, pot- 


tery, and woodwork mediums. As a part 
of its program, the Center is assembling 
a number of original objects for rental 
purposes. Director of the Center is Sid- 
ney M. Kaplan, who is also director of 
the Mills College Art Gallery. Philip 
Lerman is serving as curator. 

The Center was founded by San Fran- 
ciscan Car] A, Reitz. 
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U. S. Museums Aid Italy’s Recovery 


ONE OF THE MOST. ambitious exhibi- 
tions of its kind ever attempted has 
been assembled under the title “Italy 
at Work: Her Renaissance in Design 
Today,” by 12 leading American mu- 
seums in co-operation with the Italian 
Government and the Marshall Plan for 
Italy. Currently on view at the Brook- 
lyn Museum through this month, the 
show contains some 2,500 items ranging 
from adding machines and umbrellas 
to sculptures, ceramics and paintings, 
almost all of them. done in 1950. 

The huge show, designed to stimulate 
American consumption of Italian wares 
and thereby to ease that nation’s dollar 
shortage, will travel during the next 
three years to major cities from coast 
to coast. Simultaneously, leading de- 
partment stores in the respective cities 
will show duplicates of the objects dis- 
played, which range in price from $1.50 
to $2,000. 

Selection was made by Meyric R. 
Rogers, curator of decorative arts, Art 
Institute of Chicago; Charles Nagel, 
director of the Brooklyn Museum; Wal- 
ter Dorwin Teague, New York indus- 
trial designer; and Ramy Alexander, 
vice-president of Compagnia Nazionale 
Artigiana of Rome. The committee 
spent more than two months in Italy 
and covered 3,000 miles to select the 
exhibition. 

After its Brooklyn showing the dis- 
play will be seen consecutively in mu- 
seums in Chicago, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Minneapolis, Houston, St. Louis, 
Toledo, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Baltimore 
and Providence. 

Handsomely installed in Brooklyn by 
industrial designer Walter Dorwin 
Teague, the exhibition is built around 
five full-sized rooms, and resembles a 
miniature world’s fair in its wide range 
of products. These include toys, jewelry, 
glassware, china, women’s shoes and 
accessories, neckties, table linen, type- 
writers, as well as the fine arts pro- 
ducts. The designs: of the five rooms 
were commissioned by the jury from 
leading Italian architect-decorators. 

Meyric R. Rogers, curator of decora- 
tive and industrial arts at the Chicago 
Art Institute, who conceived the orig- 
inal plan for the show more than two 
years ago, and who has written the 


handbook which serves the purposes 
of a catalogue, explains: “The princi- 
ples governing the selection are simply 
stated though rather less simple in ap- 
plication. Any object could be chosen 
regardless of use or material provided 
it was not purely traditional in design 
and satisfied a high standard of quality 
in form and color in relation to its ma- 
terial and purpose. Special attention 
was given to objects which showed an 
apparently fresh approach to the prob- 
lem or evidenced a sensitive and intelli- 
gent adaptation of traditional forms to 
contemporary use. As might be expected 
under [post-war] conditions, this ren- 
aissance is finding its expression in ma- 
terials that are less costly or are readily 
obtainable from local natural resources. 
This explains the scarcity of works in 
silver and other precious metals in con- 
trast to those in brass and copper. It 
also explains the variety, fantasy and 
ingenuity with which such basic ma- 
terials as straw, cotton, hemp, clay and 
glass are fashioned.” 

Among the Italian-designed rooms, a 
Private Chapel by Roberto Menghi is 
greatly aided in its distinction by its 
altar and tabernacle, conceived and exe- 
cuted by one of Italy’s best known 
sculptors, Giacomo Manzu of Milan. 

The only artist who is given a gallery 
to himself, who is well worth it, is 
Guido Gambone, formerly of Vietri and 
now of Florence, whose semi-abstract 
ceramic sculpture combines vigor and 
fantasy, with a full appreciation for 
the qualities of his medium. 

Space permits only a fleeting mention 
of some of the other outstanding art- 
ists, the majority of them not well- 
known to American gallery-goers, but 
a brief listing would include the poly- 
chrome faience sculptured figures by 
Fausto Melotti of Milan, a sturdy head 
of The Cyclist by Milan’s Aligi Sassu, 
a stunning Wounded Horse, also in 
polychrome faience, by Milan’s Agenore 
Fabbri, and Richard Blow’s hard stone 
inlay pictures, ideal for wall decoration 
indoors or out. The most publicized 
item in the show is one of the most 
conventional: an enameled copper cross 
by Luigi Martinotti of Milan, which was 
blessed by His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
before it was placed in the chapel. 
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Jean Dubuffet 


Jean Dubuffet is a Frenchman near- 
ing middle age who abandoned paint- 
ing as a career for the liquor business, 
and returned to art for his own satis- 
faction. The 15 oils on canvas in his 
current show were done in 1949-50. 
Most of them are called ‘Women’s 
Bodies,” and, in a sense, they are the 
antithesis of abstractions. Although he 
no doubt would be the first to resent 
any such category, Dubuffet is prob- 
ably emotionally linked to the slender 
body of productive Existentialists. 

Dubuffet has interested such widely 
divergent painters as Henri Matisse, 
Pierre Bonnard and Eugene Speicher. 
Perhaps they admire, above all, his 
superb manipulations of color. His 
dealer, giving him his fourth American 
show, says that he is very unhappy 
about his pictures, which is very easy 
to understand. These childlike pictures 
remain sophisticated despite the com- 
plexity with which they are composed. 

The artist says that 20 years is or 
should be the lifetime of a contempo- 
rary picture. Despite their rich textures 
and undoubted skill in the use of color, 
to this observer, at least, the artist will 
be lucky if they are remembered that 
long. (Matisse, Jan. 9-27.)—N. L. 


Charles Seliger 


Though now only 24, Charles Seliger 
had his first one-man show eight years 
ago—a bit of incidental intelligence 
which might be dismissed were it not 
for the fact that Seliger’s current show 
bears out his then-precocious promise. 

Working in watercolor, tempera and 
pencil, Seliger turns out small paintings 
which convert observed fact into highly 
imaginative, quasi-abstract fantasy. His 
subjects are natural phenomena—dried 
leaves, icicles, a fly washing himself, a 
fish, insects at war—all of which he 
sees partly with an artist’s eye, partly 
with a microscope lens. The results— 
which resemble biology and botany 
slides—combine the closely observed 
facts of tissue structure with fantasied 
textures and patterns. 

Seliger’s craftsmanship is impeccable. 
His color is often subtle, quiet, limited 
to flinty or earthy hues; and often it 
is full of beautiful, unexpected har- 
monies and brilliancies. His work is 
never overwhelming, never sensational; 
but, at its unique best, it is as strange 
or erratic as nature itself, and as cap- 
tivating as rare, irridescent butterfly 
wings. (Willard, Jan. 2-27.)—B. K. 


Steve Raffo 


Paintings by Steve Raffo possess a 
clarity of color that is not so much 
brilliance as latent richness. Often lus- 
trous with reflected light, their color is 
never garish. Moreover, color patterns 
are definitely coordinated with arma- 
tures of design, so that there is a har- 
monious totality of impression in all 
the canvases. 

Raffo is an artist who turns to the 
world about him for subject matter, 
yet selects from this visual experience 
only the details significant for his pic- 
torial conceptions. His painting is real- 
ism-plus, that transcends reality in its 
conveyance of the mind and emotion of 
the artist. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


The canvas Light evidences how im- 
aginatively Raffo translates an ordinary 
scene. It represents a sloping, green 
glass roof. On its interior, a workman 
is replacing light bulbs. The greater 
part of the picture is boldly given to 
this slanting surface, against which the 
figure of the worker is defined. The 
subtlety of the filtering of outside light 
through this glass area and its pattern- 
ing of rows of light bulbs gives this 
bizarre design a distinctive appeal. 

Canvases in which the artist reveals 
his fecundity of invehtion and his pow- 
ers to express it, are Totem, Little Sis- 
ter Boyd’s Prayer House, and Adobe 
Playground. (Rehn, to Jan. 20.)—M. B. 


Harold Baumbach 


Harold Baumbach, a teacher of adult 
education at the Brooklyn College, has 
been exhibiting his paintings in New 
York since 1936. Concentrating on 
cityscapes—a rural Landscape with 
cows is the single exception—his latest, 
and seventh one-man show in Manhat- 
tan contains 11 oils. 

Primarily what might be called a 
painter’s painter, Baumbach is a com- 
pletely sincere, rather intense indi- 
vidualist, an artist whose personal 
dignity is manifest in every product of 
his easel. Bonnard and Vuillard both 
come to mind, not because his work is 
in any way imitative of theirs, but be- 
cause of the simplicity with which he 
handles such everyday themes as Sew- 
ing Machine, Red Store Front, Barber 
Shop, and Conversation in the Park. 
His deceptively simple forms and solid 
colors in no way distract from his im- 
portance as a painter not nearly as 
well known as he deserves to be. (Con- 
temporary Arts, to Jan. 19.)—N. L. 


Lucius Crowell 


Lucius Crowell’s paintings are a grat- 
ifying proof that there are still artists 
who have not found it necessary: to 
clamber up onto the modern bandwagon 
of catch-as-can abstractions. It is ap- 
parent in his work that he has passed 
under many influences (witness the 
Cream Pitcher which immediately sug- 
gests Chardin), but it is also apparent 


DuBUFFET: Woman’s Body. Matisse 





that he has finally found an idiom con- 
sonant with his special endowment. 

Still-lifes form an important section 
of his showing. Pears and Squash is an 
outstanding example of Crowell’s abil- 
ity to give solidity and substance to 
forms, defining them carefully, yet not 
permitting the contour lines to arrest 
the swelling planes that create the 
sense of mass and volume. The opulence 
of the gleaming surfaces of eggplants, 
or the lush textures of cut melons are 
no more notable than the surety of the 
brushwork and the considered soundness 
of design in these still-lifes. 

Among the marines, Menemsha Bight, 
a glimpse of turquoise sea, a thrusting 
pier and distant fish house, sums up the 
very essence of a coastal scene with 
economy of detail. 

Crowell’s Grandmother is vital por- 
traiture, an imperious and querulous 
personality, penetratingly observed with 
a skillful setting of the dull-hued chair 
and costume and carefully modeled 
head against blue, flowered wall pa- 
per. (Ferargil, to Jan. 13.)—M. B. 


Emily Lowe Award Winners 

Young winners of Emily Lowe Awards 
of recent seasons—20 in all—contrib- 
ute oils and watercolors, mostly priced 
below $100, to a holiday season show 
in which preferred idioms are realism 
and a hybrid expressionist-realist style. 
The influence of cubism, however, is 
felt in blockily-brushed landscapes by 
Seymour Tubis; R. Bové ventures into 
the non-objective sphere with opulently 
colored, textured paintings, one of which 
suggests the marbleized end papers of 
a deluxe edition book. 

A religious painting, solidly composed, 
impassioned in color and brushwork, 
puts Robert E. Harris on the credit 
side of the show. Herbert Lindholz 
and Manes Lichtenberg record street 
scenes, the former as elusive impres- 
sions, the latter as accurate water- 
color vignettes. And Si Lewen makes 
facile pictures with cubist formulas and 
his own color-texture idiom. (Eggleston, 
to Jan. 6.)—B.K. 


Ella Van Dyke 


Landscapes in watercolor by Ella 
Van Dyke indicate that the artist has 
viewed her subjects sensitively, appre- 
ciating their integral character, then 
resolving them into highly formalized 
designs. Interspersed with the large 
forms of natural objects or of build- 
ings are chirographic scribbles that rep- 
resent details of trees or shrubs, sus- 
taining the decorative patterns. In 
many instances she allows areas of the 
white paper to appear, which secure 
a sparkling effect. 

One of the outstanding paintings is 
The Ginkgo Tree. Its heavy tree bole 
and huge springing branches possess 
solidity of structure, while the luxuri- 
ant masses of foliage that clothe them 
are merely loosely brushed areas of 
deep green. The bold rhythm of the 
outstretched branches is echoed by the 
curve of a road below, so that move- 
ment is appreciable throughout. 

An impressive item of the showing 
is Landscape with Farm, in which— 
framed by distant, blue mountains and 
nearer masses of dark hills—the land 
slopes down, sprinkled with trees to the 
lower margin of the paper. This down- 
ward movement is arrested midway by 
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a flat surface, on which red barns stand, 
balancing the red houses at the foot 
of the declivity. On the Race Track 
shows a swooping curve of track, on 
which the tiny figures emerge on horse- 
back in a gay pattern of movement. 
Other noted papers are Shaker’s Farm, 
River Fancy, and Parade Past the 
Grandstand. (Levitt, to Jan. 20.)—M. B. 


Kit Barker 


Kit Barker, an Englishman, now resi- 
dent in this country, is holding an ex- 
hibition of paintings and drawings. His 
work makes immediate impression in 
its subtlety of low color notes. Only 
occasionally does he employ the higher 
notes of the chromatic scale, yet his 
paintings possess no vagueness, rather 
an intensity of affirmation. His semi- 
abstractions are often pure fantasy, such 
as Birds Carrying Jewels. Again they 
derive from an objective basis. ° 

The Picador is one of the few can- 
vases to use bright hues, the contrast 
of the rider’s scarlet cloak and his white 
horse augmenting the impression of 
whirling movement that plays through 
the whole design. 

The Crucifixion is a poignant con- 
ception, the drooping body almost too 
painful to behold. The series of wax 
drawings are admirable, both in their 
richness of textures and clarity of defini- 
tion. Birds Fighting in a Room and 
Seated Woman are outstanding. (Weyhe, 
to Jan, 23.)—M. B. 


Constantino Nivola 


A new gallery makes its bow in New 
York by presenting 33 pieces of ab- 
stract sculpture by Constantino Nivola, 
who lives and works in East Hampton, 
Long Island, and who does not hesitate 
to insert pebbles and other interesting 
objects in his sand and plaster pieces. 

The artist is of Sardinian extraction, 
and many of his themes stem directly 
or indirectly from this ancient Medi- 
terranean culture. Most of these at- 
tractive abstractions, shown against a 
blue floor and ceiling (which suggests 
not only the surfside by which they 
were created but the insular culture 
from which they stem), are based on 
the nude female form. I liked, especial- 
ly, the Psyche and the more elaborate 
Bandidos. (Tibor de Nagy, to Jan. 13.) 

—N.L. 
NAWA Watercolors 


Women who contribute to the Na- 
tional Association of Women Artists’ 
watercolor show have struck a happy 
medium, which is somewhat surprising 
since a watercolorist, unlike other paint- 
ers, has a tough time of it, being com- 
mitted to a brushstroke once it is made. 

Seldom tight and literal, and, on the 
other hand, seldom free and non-objec- 
tive, the work in this NAWA show is, 
for the most part, capable. The measure 
of that capability, on the illustrative 
side, is Ruth Van Sickle Ford’s Vic- 
torian Splendor, a handsome picture 
of a once-handsome edifice. Toward the 
opposite pole, an equal show of ability 
is seen in an almost non-objective deco- 
ration, Frances Pratt’s Figures at War, 
in which tiers of linear white figures, 
tinged with flame colors, form a busy 
pattern which suggests a sculptured 
Aztec frieze. 

Both Ethel Katz and Gladys Young 
show good control over the inherent 
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freedom of the water medium. I liked, 
especially, S. Knapp’s Carousel, in 
which forms are almost blotted out by 
luminous scabs of color, leading their 
own brilliant existence; Grace Bor- 
genicht’s dreamlike Windstorm, in 
which the gnarled violence of an up- 
rooted tree trunk is contrasted with 
the delicacy of the mist into which it 
dissolves; Marjorie Liebman’s Dufyish 
Regatta; and a crisp landscape by 
Naomi Lorne. (Argent, to Jan. 6.) 
—B. K. 


Alice Neel 


A veteran New Yorker who lives in 
Manhattan’s Puerto Rican district is 
having her first one-man show of 17 
oils on canvas. Alice Neel has vigor, 
a warm earthiness, and a careful sense 
of color which avoids the blatant but 
does not lack force even when it re- 
mains quiet. In spite of a certain dif- 
ficulty with the nose, she is also, of all 
things for a contemporary artist in 
America, a good draftsman. 

Described as a “painter of people,” 
she is at her best with rich and, one 
would suppose, perfectly recognizable 
likenesses of her Puerto Rican friends 
and neighbors. Another of the highlights 
is a curiously unsentimental portrait of 
her dead father, lying as peacefully as 
anybody could wish in his casket, clutch- 
ing a couple of red roses. 

The portrait of a neighbor, Mercedes 
Arroya—in which the hands are, as 
usual in her work, strong, well-realized 
and well-painted—is another top-drawer 





picture. So is Puerto Rican Family, a 
mother with young children, seen 
against the kind of iron grill-work 
that everybody instinctively associates 
with New Orleans, although it is much 
used all over South and Central Amer- 
ica. (ACA, to Jan. 13.)—N. L. 


“Mystery and Magic” 


Ushering in the new year, Grand 
Central Moderns presents a group of 
artists concerned with “Mystery and 
Magic,” a term which is broad enough 
to include the subconscious, the intro- 
spective, and the psychological. There 
is, for example, Gonzalez’ brooding dark 
nude woman surrounded by phantom 
buildings. It suggests, although it in 
no way imitates Tchelitchew. 

A stunning oil by Howard Cook, titled 
Moon, shows a church—possibly Wall 
Street’s own famous Trinity — seen 
through an improbable, deserted cor- 
ridor of mammoth buildings. 

Several of Fred Conway’s incandes- 
cent oil-and-wax compositions are in- 
cluded. Most completely abstract is 
Browne’s Lacrymal. Other painters in- 
cluded are Virginia Banks, George Mor- 
rison, Ernestine Betsberg—with a some- 
what startling feminine nude, delib- 
erately naive in the tradition of Rous- 
seau—Ethel Edwards, Hazard Durfee, 
Hopkins Hensel, and Arthur Osver— 
with a study of rooftops. (Grand Cen- 
tral Moderns, Jan. 8-20.)—N. L. 


Yngve Edward Soderberg 

A Scandinavian strain may account 
for Yngve Edward Soderberg’s pre- 
occupation with sea and snow. Brawny 
sailors at work on trim ships, and snowy 
mountain sides, sometimes spotted with 
a racing skier, are his major themes. 
In a sunnier mood he may turn his 
facile brush to a warm, pink-toned study 
of a Flower Vendor. (Barbizon.)—P. L. 


Nat Koffman 


A memorial exhibition of paintings 
by the late Nat Koffman is a poignant 
showing, for it reveals clearly an in- 
nate talent, which this young artist was 
beginning to realize at the time of his 
early death. While some of the early 
canvases have a certain vagueness of 
structure, they display a flair for effec- 
tive color harmonies. 

In two more recent ones, Wind Swept 
Day and In the Wake, Koffman’s pow- 
ers reveal maturity. Wind Swept Day, 
showing a jutting out of land into an 
agitated sea, is carried out in closely 
held values of neutral tones. There is 
an inescapable sense of movement 
throughout the whole picture, sea and 
sky and water in a pulsing motion. 

There are, also, a group of water- 
colors, carried out in a flowing short- 
hand of color and line. These do not 
so much affirm their subjects as sug- 
gest them in richness of color. (Mac- 
beth, Jan. 2-20.)—M. B. 


Adams Garrett 

Adams Garrett obtains a wide variety 
of textures in his paintings through his 
use of different mediums—oil on paper, 
oil and tempera, and gouache. In many 
of his works, he uses a highly personal 
technique of letting the brushing splin- 
ter down, both in backgrounds and on 
the figures, which both builds up forms 

and gives them impalpability. 
[Continued on next page] 
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Engine Named “Star.” American-British. © Halliday & Thomas 


A number of small canvases make 
especial impression. Sunset, with its red 
sun standing out in a splintery, blue sky 
above green fields and a figure in them, 
hemmed by a distant line of buildings, 
creates a sense of atmosphere and time. 
Autumn Feeding, two straggling ani- 
mals browsing on brown meadows with 
bare trees in the distance, conveys the 
desolation of autumnal barrenness. Sum- 
mer Moon, a strolling figure with at- 
tendant dogs silhouetted against a sil- 
very sky, attains a vivid effect. 

Some of the large canvases seem to 
lack coherence, such as The Other One 
in its involvement of detail. The large 
canvas of Nude, however, suggests in- 
herent vitality, although far removed 
from realism. (Feigl, Jan. 9-24.)—M. B. 


Ronnie Lion 


A subject of Hans Hofmann disci- 
pline, Ronnie Lion produces a series of 
conspicuously undisciplined abstractions 
for her second solo show in New York. 

Color is the salient feature of these 
paintings. Pyramids, arcs, and ovals 
swirl, tumble and pour in a violent 
profusion of vibrant green, brilliant 
vermilion and chartreuse. The technique 
suggests impatience; paint is thickly 
knifed onto the canvases. The paintings 
themselves suggest restlessness, flux, 
and movement chiefly toward the pic- 
ture plane. 

There is much urgency here. There is 
not, however, much finesse. (Creative, 
to Jan. 28.)—B. K. 


Sidney Geist 


A 36-year-old American, who lived 
for more than a year in Paris, Sidney 
Geist is having a one-man show of 42 
pieces of his sculpture in wood, stone, 
terra cotta and other materials, all in 
the abstract or near-abstract vein. Some 
of it, like Man With Fish is reminiscent 
of work by the distinguished English 
sculptor Henry Moore; others, like 
Girl Thinking, still highly stylized 
though less abstract, remind one of 
paintings by Modigliani. 

One of the most attractive pieces is 
Adjustable Forms, to which parts may 
be added or subtracted at the whim of 
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the owner or visitor. Most of the fig- 
ures are faceless; a great many of 
them lack articulation when it comes 
to details like fingers and toes. 

All of the works in this show are 
strong and vigorous. Some are tense, 
some soft and round, some stiff, others 
twisted, and carved from such varied 
woods as oak, birch, redwood, pine, etc., 
reflecting a keen appreciation of the 
character of the material employed. 
Geist spends as little as “a couple of 
hours,” as much as several weeks on 
the individual pieces which he now 
shows. (Hacker, to Jan. 28.)—N. L. 


Leonard 


After a trip through France and Mex- 
ico, Leonard is making his second New 
York appearance with a show of lime- 
stone and lava stone carvings. 

Leonard has taken advantage of the 
subtractive aspect ofthe carving process 
to add another dimension to his work 
by suggesting to the viewer the shape 
from which he has released his final 
object. His figures are always tightly 
contained in geometric shapes such as 
pyramids, cylinders, etc., repeating this 
external form internally. 

Strong as these pieces are formally, 
they are equally moving as sensitive 
and expressive renderings of human be- 
ings. A simply, subtly carved Head of 
yellow French lava stone has the sere- 
nity of a Renaissance Madonna. 

Also of interest are some small stone 
“whittlings” which in spite of their 
miniature scale have much of the force- 
fulness and all of the workmanship of 
big pieces. (Peridot, Jan. 3-27.)—P. L. 


Elizabeth Kingsbury and Barbara Comfort 

Conservative paintings of standard 
subjects — flowers, people, land and 
seascapes—are offered in a duo show- 
ing by Elizabeth Kingsbury and Bar- 
bara Comfort. 

A more orthodox artist, the former 
paints in a timeless realist idiom. While 
she treats a waterscape broadly, she is 
unwilling to take the same liberties 
with the features of her portrait sub- 
jects, in these cases making veracity 
the measure of her ability. 


Miss Comfort’s paintings also hew to 
the realist line, with more conspicuous 
success in watercolors of beach hillocks 
tufted with wild grass or in a broad 
stretch of cove seen in _ semi-light. 
Gladys Comfort, the artist’s pugnacious 
bulldog, is painted with fond good hu- 
mor, but with a rigidity which is more 
apparent and less appealing in another 
portrait. (Argent, Jan. 8-27.)—B. K. 


“A Century of American Railroad” 


The exhibition, “A Century of the 
American Railroad,” proves that the 
railroad has been as popular with the 
people’s painters as with songsters. 

Most of the works shown here date 
from the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury and they are by far the most vital. 
Perhaps the advent of the airplane has 
lessened the appeal of the locomotive. 

Among the oil paintings are works 
by “primitives,” from the unknowns of 
the 1860’s to Grandma Moses and Clare 
Williamson of today. Over all of them, 
the railroad has cast its spell. 

It is in the drawings and prints that 
the art of the railroad reached its peak. 
In the days before cameras, an artist 
might pick up extra change merely by 
being the first on the scene of a train 
wreck. Two of the prints done from 
such on-the-spot sketches are included 
here, and they are vivid reports of 
disaster. Also outstanding are the beau- 
tiful drawings and watercolors of en- 
gines done by skilled draftsmen, who, 
while obeying the conventions of me- 
chanical drawing, endowed their work 
with a great delicacy and charm. Other 
interesting items include Currier and 
Ives lithographs of trains chugging 
through the Western landscape, two 
delicately tinted steel engravings of 
trains and bridges, and two pen and 
wash drawings of railroad bridges. 
(American British, to Jan. 13.)—P. L. 


John von Wicht 

To mathematicians, a line may be 
merely the shortest distance between 
two points; to John von Wicht it is a 
powerful and economic means of ex- 
pression. In his colored drawings, done 
in various combinations of ink, water- 
color, crayon, tusche and pastel, his 
mastery of line is amply demonstrated. 

Sometimes, in a manner familiar from 
his paintings and prints, a taut line 
dashes boldly across the paper, twisting 
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angularly, whirling and weaving in and 
about itself. Or a spare tendril of -black 
line may, Miro-like, grow across the 
page sprouting ameeboid shapes. In still 
another group of pictures, patches of 
color, like a house-painter’s samples, 
are strung together on a line as thin, 
sensitive and strong as steel wire. 

In this last group particularly, Von 
Wicht has made effective use of the in- 
teresting surface values of his media. 
The blurred softness of pastel may con- 
trast with the waxy softness of crayon, 
or a shiny scraped-crayon surface may 
counterpoint the mat finish of a water- 
color surface, Color, generally confined 
to primaries, is the supporting cast 
which accents the subtlety of the star- 
ring line’s performance. 

Especially satisfying are Early Fall, 
in which a bright blue line wings its 
way through a handsomely patterned 
black and gold background, and Hori- 
zontals and Verticals, with almost a 
maze effect. (Passedoit, Jan. 2-20.) —P. L. 


Renato Birolli 


Renato Birolli, a young Italian paint- 
er, is currently making a distinguished 
solo debut in New York with 14 recent 
paintings—a summer’s work on the 
Adriatic. 

At one time an expressionist, Birolli 
now paints semi-abstractions which fuse 
Italian qualities of breadth and moodi- 
ness with School of Paris attributes, 
notably an approach which stems from 
cubism. Matisse and Dufy, perhaps, 
sired his joyous, vibrant color—certain- 
ly the most gracious feature of the 
show—but the color owes as much to 
the locale and Venetian tradition. 

Subjects of these canvases are fishing 
themes—Anchor and Woman, The Ad- 
riatic, Fish Net, Clam Digger, Fisher- 
man. But these are only points of de- 
parture, reality being more emergent 
‘han present. Facets are organized by 
strong linear rhythms; forms are broad. 
The total effect: easiness and artistry. 

Noting that Birolli is “one of the 
tinest of the younger Italian painters,” 
critic Lionello Venturi, in a statement 
for the catalogue, gives his opinion: 
‘To me Birolli’s art strikes a perfect 
valance between the abstract and the 
concrete. The interaction of both is per- 
fectly coherent. The colors rich and 
joyous. The expression alive.” (Viviano, 
to Jan. 31.)—B. K. 


Nicholas Roerich 


Nicholas Roerich’s well known exotic 
vistas of Tibet, of surrounding coun- 
tries, of the snow-mantled Himalayas, 
bring romance to Riverside in a show 
of 50 tempera paintings. 

Roerich, who died in India in 1947, 
traveled in Asia from 1924 to 1928, and 
is allegedly the only Western artist to 
have painted Tibetan panoramas. Sim- 
plified and picturesque, frequently Ori- 
ental in design as well as mood, Roe- 
rich’s temperas have the glamorous ap- 
peal of travel posters. (Riverside Mu- 
seum, to Jan. 31.)—B. K. 


Hedda Sterne 


Out of elements taken from the New 
York scene, and machine age symbols, 
Hedda Sterne previously created a sci- 
ence-fiction world. Now she is painting 
abstractions of it. For while these paint- 
ings usually have New York as their 
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locale, it is a New York seen as the 
Martians might have built it, and paint- 


ed as a 1950 painter might -be expected . 


to paint it. 

Color is, as always, the very special 
beauty of these paintings. Often broad 
areas of white are used, as in Motor, 
surely the smartest machine ever seen, 
with its chartreuse, green and brown 
cogs. A Tower in lovely shimmering 
greens seems to be built of glass bricks 
and seen as from under water. 

In Third Avenue, Miss Sterne aban- 
dons some of her fantasy, though she 
does endow the street with a baroque 
elegance that would surprise some of its 
denizens. (Parsons, to Jan. 6.)—P. L. 


Frank Heal 


Paintings by Frank Heal display a 
sound accomplishment of brushwork 
and drawing. Both his themes and his 
handling of them are varied. Two seated 
Mexican girls (no tities given) escape 
the violent hues usually given to Mexi- 
can subjects, in the soft folds of their 
garments. The graceful ease of their al- 
most intertwined pose is ably realized. 

An interior is set in a key of color, 
from the clapboards of the outer wall 
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into the deep recession of the room. 
Some small paintings of heads are par- 
ticularly appealing. A canvas of two 
Haitian girls, one seated in a yellow 
chair, is one of the high spots of the 
showing. The give and take of yellow, 
blue and pink is admirably related in 
the decorative arrangement. (Copain, to 
Jan. 8.)—M. B. 


Jean Hugo 


At 48, Jean Hugo, a great-grandson 
of Victor Hugo, lives opulently in the 
South of France, likes fine wines and 
the other amenities of civilized living 
—and also likes completely represen- 
tational painting. An illustrator of ex- 
pensive deluxe books by Elouard and 
others, he has also created Comedie 
Francaise décors for productions of 
Racine’s Phédre, Shakespeare’s Antony 
and Cleopatra, and the Victor Hugo Ruy 
Blas. The clear, luminous colors of the 
50 imaginary landscapes in his current 
exhibition suggest the school of magic 
realists here and abroad. 

Gallic to the core, Hugo is not afraid 
to plough fields which have been turned 





FRIEDMAN: The Lament. 


Babcock 


before. His own sumptuous home, scenes 
on the Fréneh: Riviera, picturesque Am- 
sterdam, a landscape near Arles, street 
scenes in the outskirts of Paris, water- 
front scenes at Marseilles, even Mount 
St. Victoire, all attract him. If his ex- 
hibition is something less than earth- 
shaking, it is nonetheless agreeable, 
(Hugo, to Jan. 18.)—N. L. 


Martin Friedman 


Martin Friedman creates in his land- 
scape canvases an imaginary world of 
great beauty. Yet, unlike much of con- 
temporary work, these semi-abstract 
paintings communicate their  signifi- 
cance directly to the beholder. Fried- 
man, like Van Gogh, must believe that 
“color says something,” for it is the 
intensity of the blues and the vividness 
of the reds clashing against each other 
that bring such conviction to the work. 

However romantic the note of these 
paintings, they possess a curious vehe- 
mence of statement, through the 
strength of their design, in which forms 
and shapes are affirmed powerfully. 
Dawn, one of the few nebulous can- 
vases, envelopes the straggle of build- 
ings in a rosy mist of early light, 
through which their forms seem veiled. 
The silvery spray of The Fountain re- 
fracts the light that falls upon it. 

Heavy rocks are piled up in strag- 
gling formation in The Grotto, asser- 
tive in its contrasts of intense blue and 
red. There are a number of figure 
pieces, none more effective than The 
Lament, which achieves a sense of deso- 
lation through its subtle bodily gestures. 
(Babcock, Jan. 2 to 20.)—M. B. 


Sakari Suzuki 


Sakari Suzuki paints a city and coun- 
try that are both very much inhabited 
and bustlingly busy. The technique of 
breaking up the picture’s surface into 
many shifting planes, tiny textured 
areas, and scumbled colors accurately 
conveys the atmosphere of a teeming 
section like the Hast Side, but tends to 
disintegrate into a less meaningful 
patchwork kind of decoration when 
Suzuki depicts large areas of landscape 
overshadowing small groups of figures 
or houses. 

For all its lovely color, The Gate is 
only partially effective because it seems 
unnecessarily choppy, and Wash Day, 
while arrestingly designed, loses in im- 

[Continued on page 21] 
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Ceci, LANG CASEBIER: “For Thou Knowest Not What a Day May Bring Forth” 
Purchase Prize in Texas Annual 


The Honor Roll 


(THe Art Dicest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize. 

Art News National Amateur Competition 


DiMaso, Julia Patric, oil gold medal 
Seymour, Whitney North, Jr., oil silver medal 
Goldwater, Dr. A. T., oil silver medal 
Kraus, Davis C., oil silver medal 

Mayer, Mrs. Paul E., oil bronze medal 
Sligh, Reed B., oil bronze medal 

Gestrich, Anne, oil bronze medal 

Mouw, Richard J., oil bronze medal 
Lohman, Ilse M., oil bronze medal 

Frey, Oscar, w. c. gold medal 

Weingarten, Morris, w. c. silver medal 
Shulman, Sarah, w. c. silver medal 
Howard, Ann Ammons, w. c. silver medal 
Lyon, Elizabeth Reeves, w. c. bronze medal 
Goldreich, Frances, w. c. bronze medal 
Schumacher, Dorothy, w. c. bronze medal 
Lisack, Arthur, w. c. bronze medal 
Ritchie, Victor, w. c. bronze medal 
Bland, George L., Jr., oil hon. mention 
Christonikos, Ann, oil, hon. mention 
Fuerhahn, Hans, oil hon. mention 
Focht, Norman, oil hon. mention 

Gundy, E. M., oil hon. mention 

Jones, Alfred E., Jr., oil hon. mention 
Kubick, Joseph, oil hon. mention 

Lafon, Pete, oi] hon. mention 

Maahsen, Carl, oil hon. mention 

Meyer, Alexander, oil hon. mention 
Reichle, Leona, oil hon. mention 

St. John, M. Elizabeth, oil hon. mention 
Berkley, Thelma Harper, w. c. hon. mention 
Finley, Leonora M., w. c. hon. mention 
Heins, Harriet Patterson, w. c. hon, mention 
Ketcham, Ethel E., w. c. hon, mention 
King, Alice Gore, w. c. hon. mention 
Koch, Hattie P., w. c. hon. mention 
Lewin, Maria, w. c. hon. mention 
Liveright, Pat. w, c. hon. mention 


Martens, Lt.Cmdr, Theodore J., w. c. hon. 


mention 
Moschenross, Madeleine, w. c. hon. mention 
Pershan, Marion, w. ¢c. hon. mention 
Silver, Irene, w. c. hon. mention 


Butler Art Institute 16th Annual, 
Youngstown, Ohio 
*Eterovich, Anthony W., oil $500 
*Pozzatti, Rudy, oil $400 
*Kozlow, Richard, oil $200 
Kachergis, George, oil hon, mention $100 
Sarkisian, Sarkis, oil hon. mention $100 
Teyral, John, oil hon. mention $100 
*Thrall, Donald, w. c. $300 
*Wentz, Evelyn E., w. c. $2560 
*Peck, Miriam, w. c. $150 
Biddle, George, w. c. hon. mention $50 
Foushee, Ola Maie, w. c. hon, mention $50 
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*Woide, Robert, w. c. hon, mention $50 
Dodds, Ben, oil $50 

Hanssen, Robert A., oil $15 

Calvin, Perry, w. c. $25 

McBurney, Craig, w. c. $15 

Hacker, Gerte F., flower group $50 


Memphis 3rd Biennial, Tenn. 
Purser, Stuart, $200 
Burford, Byron, $100 
Dickinson, Joseph, $100 
Mussett, Charles M., $50 
Liebman, Marjorie, $50 
Callicott, Burton, hon. mention 
Cox, Joe, hon. mention 
Goff, Arlene, hon. mention 
Woodward, Anne, hon. mention 
Wylie, John, hon. mention 
Texas 12th Annual, Houston 


*Banks, Lloyd, oil $200 

*Casebier, Cecil Lang, w. c. $100 

*Owen, Michael G., Jr., sculpt. $300 
*Judd, DeForrest H., oil $250 

Umlauf, Charles, sculpt. $100 

Lester, William, oil $100 

Skinner, Frances, oil $100 

Myers, Jimmy, w. c. $50 

Dixon, Mildred Wood, mixed media $50 
Kotch, M. Arthur, oil $50 


Village Art Center 5th Graphic Show, N. Y. 


Van Loen, Alfred, woodcut, 1st prize 
Paullin, Ethel Parsons, 2nd prize 
Savage, Conwell, 3rd prize 
Steigman, Margot, 4th prize 
Sommerburg, Miriam, hon. mention 
Feigin, Dorothy Lubell, hon. mention 


Brooklyn Biennial 


To give a greater opportunity to 
painters without gallery connections 
who are interested in showing in the 
Brooklyn Museum’s coming Biennial In- 
ternational Watercolor Exhibition, the 
museum has announced a new policy 
of holding preliminary viewings at 
which painters may place their work 
before the curator in charge of assemb- 
ling the exhibition. 


For the next show, which will be 
held in May, artists may submit up to 
six examples of their work, either 
framed or unframed, on Wednesday, 
February 14, and must remove them 
on Friday, February 16. Or they may 
submit work on Wednesday, March 14 
and remove it on Friday, March 16. 
Work is limited to watercolor, gouache 
and other allied water mediums, such 
as casein, when treated in a manner 


Max Beckmann Dies 


Max BECKMANN, German expression- 
ist painter whose work was under Nazi 
ban and who had lived in the United 
States since 1947, died December 27 in 
New York at the age of 66. He had 
suffered a heart attack while walking 
near his West Side home. 

Born in Leipzig, Beckmann had his 
early art training at the Academy of 
Weimar, Germany, and later became a 
professor of painting at the Frankfort 
School of Art. After the rise of Nazism 
in Germany, and its opposition to his 
expressionist paintings which the re- 
gime described as “degenerate,” Beck- 
mann left his native country for Hol- 
land in 1937. Caught in Amsterdam by 
the war, he painted there throughout 
the German occupation and came to 
America in 1947, at which time he 
began teaching at Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. In 1949 he became in- 
structor of art at the Brooklyn Museum 
School of Art. 

Winner of last year’s first prize at 
the Carnegie Institute’s “Painting in 
the United States’ exhibition, Beck- 
mann had earlier won the second prize 
in the Carnegie International exhibition 
in 1929, and the first prize at the Golden 
Gate World’s Fair exhibition in San 
Francisco, 1939. 

Noted for his heavy forms and harsh 
color areas, Beckmann once explained 
that “my aim is always to get hold of 
the magic of reality and to transfer 
reality into painting—to make the in- 
visible visible through reality . . . reality 
is the greatest mystery of our imagina- 
tion.” 

Among his important works in this 
country is a huge 1939 triptych, De- 
parture, owned by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. 

In a recent estimate of his work, art 
critic James Thrall Soby stated: “Of 
the German expressionists whose ca- 
reers began in the opening years of this 
century, only Max Beckmann of those 
who have survived paints today with 
undiminished vigor. Indeed, in the 1939 
triptych and in a number of paintings 
executed during and since the recent 
war, he has achieved some of his finest 
work.” Herald Tribune critic, Carlyle 
Burrows, said of Beckmann’s work last 
year: “His style is extremely direct, 
even blunt in the use of outline color 
to determine form. At the same time, 
form, meaning and substance are devel- 
oped in the pattern of his work with 
exciting complexity.” 

An exhibition of Beckmann’s work is 
scheduled for April at the Buchholz 
Gallery, New York. 

Surviving the veteran painter are his 
widow, Mrs. Matilda Beckmann, and a 
son, Dr. Peter Beckmann of Germany. 





consonant with the general character of 
the show. 

Painters whose work is accepted will 
be notified by April 1, and the museum 
will arrange and pay for transportation 
of papers shown. 

The exhibition is an invited one, se- 
lected by the curator of paintings, John 
I. H. Baur. The coming show will be the 
17th in a series which started 34 years 
ago, and will include German, Danish 
and Swiss sections in addition to the 
large United States group. 
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pact for the same reason. Streetcorner, 
on the other hand, conveys the spirit 
of an unorganized, restless place with- 
out becoming so itself. 

In the still-lifes, Suzuki works more 
broadly, angularizing forms, but not 
breaking them up as he does in other 
canvases. Color in these paintings is 
often especially strong, as in Still-Life 
with Lemons. (Artists, Jan. 2-25.)—P. L. 


Mariska Karasz 


Mariska Karasz is showing a group of 
abstractions in needlework, in which she 
employs a wide range of materials, such 
as asbestos for a background, cotton, 
waxed fish line, even a pair of shoe 
strings. Quite naturally, the artist gains 
a remarkable series of textures that en- 
hance her original designs. One might 
say that this work has no connection 
with embroidery, except through the 
use of a needle in its production. It is 
quite sui generis. The artist calls her 
work “abstractions in thread.” 

The results are not only ingenious, 
but highly decorative. A long horizontal 
piece, All Whites, contains every shad- 
ing of white from candescent hues 
through oyster white and shaded notes. 
An especially handsome item is Laby- 
rinth Screen, wandering lines of red and 
green and ecru forming a diverting com- 
plexity, caught here and there by loops 
and knots, the whole pattern set into 
relief by its net background. 

An amusing fantasy, Adam and Eve, 
depicts the figures beneath an exotic- 
fronded tree, with a large apple and 
sinuous serpent in the foreground. Deity 
with a blazing halo looks down upon 
them from the shelter of the tree. An- 
other charming conception is Angels, a 
large one in the foreground and a host 
of smaller ones flying or falling about 
through void spaces. In this large col- 
lection especial citation must be given 
to New Potatoes, Four Seasons, and Six 
Bottles. (Schaefer, to Jan. 13.)—M. B. 


I, J. Belmont 


A painting by I. J. Belmont, commis- 
sioned by Adolph Kiesler for the Tel 
Aviv Museum, in Israel, is a visual ex- 
pression of excerpts from parts of Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah, a paralleling of one 
art in terms of another one. The in- 
terpretation is clear and trenchant, the 
sonorous music vividly suggested by the 
Thythmic design, accentuated by the 
subtle fluctuations of color. The hieratic 
majesty of the conception, heightened by 
what might be called “visible music,” 
forms an imposing canvas. 

The opening theme, in a legato move- 
ment, shows Elijah ascending in his 
chariot of fire to a glowing empyrean, 
where angels await him. The play of 
brilliant color and flux of motion seems 
to suggest the “music of the spheres” 
enveloping the prophet. Below this pas- 
Sage appears the Temple, relighted by 
the glow of hope. On its portals an an- 
gel blows the Shofar, proclaiming the 
messages of Jeremiah and Isaiah. Vi- 
Sionary figures of these prophets are 
symbolically projected adjacent to the 
gates of the city. Over these gates are 
written, in Hebrew, the words of Isaiah, 
“Hear Ye Israel,” while through them 
press a crowd of the long-fugitive peo- | 





ple now returning to their homeland. 
The whole passage seems cast in a tri- 
umphal crescendo. 4 

The final movement, a gentle diminu- 
edo, is a poetical vision of the long 
prophesied peace, symbolized realistical- 
ly by the lion lying down amid lambs. 
The transmutation of sound into color 
in this painting is a brilliant achieve- 
ment, in which both the emotional and 
spiritual content of the great theme are 
conveyed. (Belmont, to Dec. 31.)—M. B. 


Emeline North 


Cast in their most traditional roles, 
New York and Paris; are the subjects 
of Emeline North’s casually realistic 
paintings, seen in her second New York 
solo show. 

Hallmarks of the Empire City, for 
Miss North, are skyscrapers, apartment 
rooftops, parks and playgrounds — all 
colored on the springtime side. A pic- 
turesque Paris is further romanticized 
by the artist, who picks out only the 
quaintest streets and paints them in a 
nostalgic half-light. 

Never quite forgetting her elemen- 
tary perspective lessons, Miss North 
cuts her compositions on the bias, in- 
variably placing a receding street, ter- 
race or rooftop into her faithful tran- 
scripts of two cities. (Salpeter, Jan. 
2-20.) —B. K. 


Claude Bentley and Madeline Tourtelot 


Two artists well known in Chicago 
and both working in the abstract vein 
are having, jointly, their first shows in 
New York. Claude Bentley was train- 
ed at the Chicago Art Institute and 
the Chicago American Academy, al- 
though none of his 15 large oils on can- 
vas, which bear such literary titles as 
Entities of Silence and Family Decision, 
suggest an academic background. Now 
35, and a veteran of the Army in World 
War II, he has been represented in some 
50 nationwide exhibitions in both this 
country and France, 


Madeline Tourtelot, here represented 
by 15 oils on paper, many of them in 
monogouache, speaks for herself with 
Loneliness, Must I Go and other work 
in the abstract manner. She will later 
have a one-man exhibition in the Print 
Department of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. Bentley will also show his work 
there, and at the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. Both artists are highly compe- 
tent, and perhaps a little special. 


BELMONT: Elijah. Belmont 





Of Miss Tourtelot’s work, Copeland 
Burg remarks in the catalogue that 
they “contain a fleeting beauty usual- 
ly found in music.” He further describes 
them as “sensitive, poetic, musical and 
emotional . . . impressions of life en- 
hanced by movement, color relationship 
and textures.” The same might be said 
for Bentley’s oils, except that they sug- 
gest work by Braque, recent Picassos 
and even Klee. Bentley describes his 
own paintings as “evocative, strong, 
mysterious, eerie, symbolic, dynamic.” 
(Laurel ,to Jan. 14.)—N. L. 


Joe Battaglia 


A first one-man show by Joe Bat- 
taglia, young Brooklyn-born artist 
whose principal theme is tormented 
people in a troubled world, is low- 
pitched in color, vigorous, and interest- 
ing. His pictures are deeply religious. 
His heavy brushwork and subdued col- 
ors would be more likely to remind the 
casual gallery-goer of Rouault than of 
Battaglia’s favorite painter of all, El 
Greco. 


Battaglia, now only 25 years old, works 
professionally as a restorer of pictures. 
In addition to his studies at Cooper 
Union, Battaglia mentions as important 
in his artistic training his work as copy- 
ist at the Metropolitan. Many of his 
pictures are religious in subject, like 
the Christ Head, Crucifixion, Pieta, and 
Madonna and Child, all of which owe 
a great deal to the expressionist school. 
I liked especially a study of two nude 
Children against a tiled, almost mosaic- 
like background of a cityscape, and a 
somber study of a Flute Player. (Peter 
Cooper, to Jan. 13.)—N. L. 


Martin Nelson 


Martin Nelson’s oil paintings glow 
with color through a heavy welter of 
paint and, as in his Madonna, one feels 
the luminosity of stained glass, espe- 
cially in its effective blues. While in 
some of the pictures, the form is strug- 
gling a little too hard to come through, 
in several others it wins the struggle, 
especially in Harbor and Carnival. In 
his Head of a Woman, a bust-length 
study, the artist forsakes his penchant 
for the decorative and for impasto ef- 
fects to achieve a curiously evocative 
study that indicates deeper promise 
than do his more decorative landscapes. 
(RoKo, to Jan. 4.)—P. B. 


[Continued on page 29] 
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American Painting in Brief 


“A Short History of American Painting” 
by James Thomas Flexner. 1950. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 118 pp. Illus- 
trated. $2.00. 


Just a year ago there appeared Hugo 
Munsterberg’s Short History of Chinese 


Art, which compressed approximately - 


4,000 years of art history into 200 pages. 
Now James Flexner, author of the 
brilliant First Flowers of Our Wilder- 
ness and other books on early American 
art, has written a far less daring but 
also less successful guide in his Short 
History of American Painting. This 
covers less than 350 years in 110 pages, 
and there are bound to be complaints 
over the omissions and distortions-by- 
condensation in Flexner’s book, for he 
is dealing not with ancient history but 
living material. In discussing American 
art, not only are the contemporary 
period and the recent past too close for 
aloof summation, but even America’s 
first two centuries only recently have 
been seriously studied and interpreted. 


Published simultaneously at $2.00 and 
as a 25c. Pocket “Book, Flexner’s his- 
tory is aimed at a large, unspecialized 
audience. These readers should find the 
book a satisfying reading adventure, 
for Flexner is an expert journalist and 
serious art historian. He knows how to 
make the most of colorful background 
and personality and he has a deep feel- 
ing for his subject and its relationship 
to American history. Nevertheless, it is 
likely that the general reader will come 
away from the book with a somewhat 
distorted picture of American art, par- 
ticularly in regard to painting during 
the last half century. The final chapter, 
covering art from 1919 to date, for 
example, discusses Curry, Benton, Wood 
and Burchfield briefly and then singles 
out these five artists for final com- 
ment: Stuart Davis, Ben Shahn, Ivan 
Albright, Morris .Graves and Alton 
Pickens. 

In his highly personal reporting of 
American art, Flexner has chosen to 
write this book around “51 representa- 
tive artists whose works are illustrated.” 
Since many of the pictures and artists 
seem chosen to offer variety—of sub- 
ject, style and mood—they are not al- 
ways representative of the most su- 
perior art produced in each period. 

Selecting, as the significant point of 
criticism, the way in which each artist 
accepted or rejected his American back- 
ground, Flexner creates scores of pro- 
vocative character vignettes which to 
the specialized reader will seem fascin- 
ating teasers rather than balanced sum- 
maries of achievement. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


New Books 


MARINO Marin, by Enzo Carli (Milan, 
Italy: Ulric Hoepli, unpriced). A 
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small pocket-size book in the Arte 
Moderna Italiana series, with Italian 
text and plates. 


WILLY PoGANY’s WATER-COLOR LESSONS, 
Including Gouache, by Willy Pogany 
(New York: David McKay, unpriced). 
A paper-bound how-to-do-it book by 
an illustrator. 


HANDBOOK OF EARLY AMERICAN DECORA- 
TION, by Edith Cramer (Boston: 
Charles F. Branford Company, $3). 
A workbook for home decorators with 
full scale patterns, etc., for decorat- 
ing trays, chairs and other furniture. 


How To Do IT BooKs: A SELECTED GUIDE, 
by Robert E. Kingery (New York: 
R. R. Bowker Co.; $3.50) A gwide- 
book which describes more than 2000 
books for the hobbyist in arts and 
crafts and everything else, including 
beauty care and bee keeping. 


Abbey Awards Announced 


Donald W. Luft, 30, of Philadelphia, 
is the 1950 winner of the Edwin Austin 
Abbey Memorial Mural Scholarship of 
$2,000. Honorable Mention was awarded 
to Theodoros Stamos, 28, of New York 
City, according to Leon Kroll, chairman 
of the jury of awards. 

Luft, a former student of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, the University of 
Pennsylvania and the University of Illi- 
nois, has executed murals for a manu- 
facturing company in Northbrook, Ill. 
Stamos, who studied at the American 
Artists School, has done a mural for 
the S.S. Argentine. 


New Yorker Solos in Charlotte 


Six paintings and 28 new drawings 
by Gladys Wertheim Bachrach will be 
shown at the Mint Museum in Char- 
lotte, N. C., during the month of Jan- 
uary. Miss Bachrach, a native New 
Yorker, recently returned from a long 
stay in Europe, where she did most of 
the lithograph pencil drawings included 
in the show. Stark, simple, and sug- 
gestive, her work is close to German 
expressionism. Subjects include brusque, 
moody landscapes and demonic or 
dreamlike figures. 

Miss Bachrach had her first solo 
show at the Galerie St. Etienne in 1948; 
she has participated in group shows, 
and is represented in several U. S. 
private collections. 


An Art History Tour of Europe 

The City College, New York, an- 
nounces a $1,450 history of art tour 
through England, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy and France for the coming sum- 
mer. Two courses offered in the tour 
are Art Principles, and Ancient Art, 
for which credits will be offered. 

In addition to major museums and 
art centers in Europe, the student-tour- 
ists will visit caves of paleolithic man 
in France, Roman remains at Arles, 
Orange and Pompeii, early Christian 
works at Ravenna, and Greek remains 
at Paestum. Albert P. d’Andrea will be 
the instructor. 


Schultheis Galleries 
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PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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A Modern Viewpoint 
By Ralph M. Pearson 


American Art for American Ships 

AGAIN we have evidence of the slow- 
ly gaining maturity of America in re- 
lation to using its own living art. The 
American Export Lines, through the in- 
strumentality of industrial designer 
Henry Dreyfuss, has commissioned a 
number of American artists to provide 
a distinguished setting for the art of 
living on its new ships, SS Independence 
and SS Constitution. The event is of 
high cultural significance. 


The event can be called one of high 
cultural significance, I think, on the 
ground of its total impact, on the right- 
ness and logic of its basic idea. This 
applies in spite of a very great un- 
evenness in the art quality and mural 
integrity of the works commissioned. 
Several are of genuine distinction; some 
depend on other than art quality for 
their appeal; one at least is but an 
enlarged easel painting which does not 
acknowledge and “decorate” the huge 
wallspace it covers. 


The outstanding murals, as works of 
contemporary art, are by Lawrence 
Kupferman and Anton Refregier. Equal- 
ly appropriate as to their marine sub- 
jects but less satisfactory as to the 
art of the mural are the mosaic by 
Max Spivak and the map murals by 
Henry Billings. Enlarged tatoos, “based 
on oldtime designs which have graced 
the arms of American sailors for 
decades,” and assembled into an episo- 
dic mural by John H. Jacoby, consti- 
tute more of a tour de force than a 
mural art. The vast easel painting, 
measuring 40 x 8 feet, is by Joe Jones. 
It portrays Boston harbor. 

The Kupferman opus, 8 x 14 feet, 
wins priority as a muralized map cov- 
ering North, Central and the upper 
half of South America, the Atlantic, 
with its bathymetric (oceanic) depths, 
Europe and the upper half of Africa. 
It is an amazing achievement of trans- 
lating a conglomeration of map ma- 
terial into the terms of distinguished 
mural art. The Refregier mural deals 
with shipbuilding activities of the 18th 
century. It consists of six unified pan- 
els, each portraying a different ac- 
tivity, with simplified symbols in a 
harmonious and decorative color scheme. 
The Spivak mosaic portrays sea life in 
a somewhat meandering array—to dec- 
orate the swimming pool. 


For the staterooms, 325 pieces of art 
—prints, watercolors, serigraphs and 
engravings, by 120 artists of many na- 
tionalities and eras—seem to have been 
chosen for their subject, rather than 
art interest. 

The diversities of quality and stimuli 
have one merit in common. They are 
not respectable “period styles.” All will 
attract the leisurely eyes of ocean 
passengers—and provide ample scope 
for dinner and deck-chair discussions. 


Watercolors 


ELLA VAN DYKE 


Through January 22 


MORTIMER LEVITT GALLERY 


559 Madison Avenue New York 22 
January 1, 1951 


In my December. 15 column, I re- 
ferred to a blemish in the Joseph Hirsch 
fourth prize winner at the Metropoli- 
tan as having empty blackish areas 
which obscured form. This “blemish” 
appeared to be present in a half lighted 
pre-opening gallery and in the repro- 
duction in the catalogue. Seen later in 
a fully lighted gallery, it disappeared: 
the form is revealed. 


Mass Magazines 
[Continued from page 13] 


retains possession, but $250 is being paid 
to the person or institution holding pub- 
lication rights. 

In his museum report on the project, 
Walker’s William Friedman noted: “If 
Farm Journal receives good readership 
response, and manages to break even 
on the sale of the reproductions, they 
will feel encouraged to continue the 
project indefinitely. Obviously, there are 
many unknown factors in a pioneering 
project of this nature.” 


Redbook’s offer, in contrast to The 
Farm Journal’s, is an art by-product 
of editorial matter in the magazine, 
specifically, an illustrated series on “The 
Great Religious Holidays.” For this, the 
magazine commissioned six American 
artists — Umberto Romano, Raymond 
Breinin, Jon Corbino, William Pachner, 
Xavier Gonzalez, and Anton Refregier— 
to paint their interpretations of specific 
holidays. The magazine paid the artists 
$2,000 apiece for reproductions rights 
alone, each artist being allowed to re- 
tain his painting. 

Redbook’s religious holiday series was 
launched in the September issue with 
Pachner’s painting inspired by the Jew- 
ish high holy days of Rosh Hashana 
and Yom Kippur. The painting was re- 
produced in color to ‘illustrate the story 
of the holidays. At the same time, full- 
color reproductions of Pachner’s paint- 
ing, printed on coated stock and suit- 
able for framing, were offered to Red- 
book’s 2,000,0000 readers for 25 cents. 

Continuing the series, the October is- 
sue of Redbook carried Umberto Ro- 
mano’s interpretation of All Souls’ Day; 
the December issue carried Jon Cor- 
bino’s Christmas. Scheduled for future 
issues are Breinin’s Epiphany, Gonzalez’ 
Lent, and Refregier’s Easter. According 
to the editors of the magazine, about 
1,200 requests for the first two prints 
in the series have been received, to date. 


School to Meet War Needs 


To meet anticipated war needs, the 
American Art School, New York, has 
instituted classes providing instruction 
in war production illustration, and 
classes designed ‘to afford relief from 
rigors of war tension.” On February 1 
the school, directed by Gordon Samstag 
and H. S. Maurer, will move to larger 
quarters at 154 West 56th Street. 
Among the new instructors will be 
Frank J. Reilly, illustrator and lecturer. 
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JOHN A. WoopsipE: After the Hunt. In Parke-Bernet Sale 


19th Century Works in a Forthcoming Sale 


ON JaNuary 10, 11 and 12, the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries will offer for sale a 
large group of furniture and decora- 
tive objects, including a small selection 
of paintings, drawings, silhouettes and 
wax miniatures from the collection of 
the late Rev. Glenn Tilley Morse and 
others. All the sales will be conducted 
at 1:45 in the afternoon. 

Among the paintings and drawings, 
which are mainly of the 19th-century 
American and European schools, is a 
Portrait of Captain Demaraque by Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse, to whom the late Rev. 
Morse was related. There is also a 
painting of the famous race horse Sus- 
quehanna by Henry Stull, and a still- 
life, After the Hunt, by John A. Wood- 
side, a contemporary of Audubon. Other 
works include Changing Pasture by 
Charles Emile Jacque, Stormy Coast 
by Eilshemius, and an anonymous 19th- 
century American school painting, The 
Newsboy. 

The 37 catalogue lots of English, 
Continental and American silhouettes, 
some in color, feature portraits of 
minor historical personages and of 
ladies. Also from the Morse collection 
is a large group of wax miniatures. 
These are largely French and English, 
and feature historical portraits. 

Completing the fine arts section of 
the sale is a small group of early Amer- 
ican pastels, watercolors and tinted sil- 
houettes. Featured are a pair of oval 
pastel portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Bass, executed by John Sharples in 
1804, and a portrait drawing of Mary 
Watts, Afterwards Lady Johnson by 
Julien Fevret de Saint-Memin. 

Among the antique silver pieces will 
be an 1804 George III ewer by John 
Edward of London. 


Other categories in the sale include 
furniture, mainly reproduction exam- 
ples, but with some English and Ameri- 
can period pieces, table silver, porce- 
lains, rugs and window hangings. Every- 
thing will be on exhibition from Jan- 
uary 6. 


Auction Calendar 


January 4. 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Gothic & Renaissance works of art, Egyptian, 
Roman & other antiquities. Property of the es- 
tate of the late Gregor Aharon, New York pri- 
vate collectors. & others, Paintings feature 
Landscape with Figures by Adriaen Boudewyns 
& Pieter Bout, Madonna and Child, 15th-cen- 
tury Bohemian school and Portrait of a Young 
Man by Karel Fabritius. Also Old Master draw- 
ings & illuminations. Exhibition from Dec. 30. 


January 5 and 6. 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Sporting paintings, English & French pe- 
riod furniture, an important Beauvais tapestry, 
Jupiter and Antiope. From the residence of 
Wm. Goadby Loew. Includes works by C. C. 
Henderson, F. C. Turner, Richard Ansdell, E. 
F. Lambert, Francis Sartorius, Zoffany, Hoppner, 
Thomas Beach, Francis Cotes, Cornelis de Vos, 
Schreyer, and James Pollard. Exhibition from 
Dee, 30. 


January 9. 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
American historical autographs, from the col- 
lection formed in the early 19th century by 
Julia M. Dickinson Tayloe. Also autograph let- 
ters of Lafcadio Hearn & other autograph items 
from various private collections & others. Ex- 
hibition from Jan. 2. 


January 10, 11, and 12, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: English, American & other furniture, 
Georgian & early American silver, porcelains, 
paintings & drawings of various schools. Prop- 
erty of the estate of the late Rev. Glenn Tilley 
Morse & others. Among the paintings are works 
by Woodside, Samuel F. B. Morse, Henry Stull, 
Charles Emil Jacque, Eilshemius & others. Ex- 
hibition from Jan, 6. 


January 13. 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
French 18th & 19th century furniture & deco- 
rations. Property of Charles Armour. Includes 
also decorative prints & paintings, among them 
overdoor panels. Exhibition from Jan. 13. 


January 17, 18, 19 and 20. 1:45 P.M. January 17. 
10:30 A.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French, 
English, American & other furniture, table linens 
& laces, Chinese art. From the estate of the 
late Mary S. Harkness. Exhibition from Jan. 13. 
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Auction Prices 


Following are the successful bids on 
various works included in the modern 
paintings and drawings sale at Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, December 13. The 
sale included paintings from the Pepsi- 
Cola collection and properties of J. 
Barry Green, Max Studley and others: 


Boldini: Noonday Promenade: Versailles ....$2,500 
POGHNMITIIGS . JOPUIONINS ”- s<cccivscccachsusenceecoccesesoosncs 2,100 
Picasso: Buste De Femme ............. nen 

Braque: Poisson Dans Un Plat .. ne 
Utrillo: Bourg La Reine ............... «. 1,250 
Toulouse-Lautrec: La Passagere : 
Hovsep T. Pushman: Spirit of the Flowers.. 1,075 





SIT, 1 SIEIIEID. -nccvacnotscedsseneensensconsensasterenss 900 
Kokoschka: Crucifixion .........cccccccceeseeees -- 900 
Bombois: Self-Portrait ...... «-. 800 
Corot: Dante et Virgil ......... .. 800 













Dietz: Au Bar A La Plage ... ae ae 
Picasso: Le Verre Blew ......... dsoc See 
Bombois: Les Roses ............ «-. 650 
De Chirico: Greek Girl ......... -- 650 
Utrillo: L’Eglise De Clichy ............cccccccceeeess 650 
Clarence E. Van Duzer: First Performance .. 625 
SUNIL SUEINEEDD. cosiisc Csotndcueeueceenvabercctssespestaeete 600 
Jean Liberté: The Harbor ........ 600 
Renoir: Study, Near Cagnes .... ions 
Lamar Dodd: The Breaker .............. vase, a 
De Chirico: Castor and Pollux II .... cop, ae 
Monet: Hazy Morning  .........cc.cccccceeee OTe 
Bombois: La Ferme ......... ea 
Viaminck: Landscape ... --. 500 
ITC HII * si cicsiiii cseineidadiatjnwecuecabenageetcctnes 575 
Gregorio Prestopino: Morning Conference .. 450 
Guys: Three Riders ao Soe 





Braque: Cubistic Composition 425 
Bombois: Le Pecheur ............. 375 
Jongkind: Evening in Holland 375 
Raffaelli: Place St. Augustin 350 
Raffaelli: Les Invalides 350 


Boudin: Harbor Scene ...... ; . 825 
















Lebasque: Solitude .. 325 
Loir: Béach Scene .... 325 
Avery: The Quarry ...... 300 
Boecklin: The Play of the Waves 300 
Dietz: Portrait of @ LAY ...........c00c00000 300 
Andrée Ruellan: Docks at Roundout «-. 300 
N. Zsissly: Summer Storm .......cccccccccsesseeeeee 300 
Maurice Graves: Antelope: Two Gouache 
RETINOL -. Seincunsnedbcstnbbutnicacddssinctasscconsacepetsenss 280 
SE a AA ENIDD cnncssconcstoposccdesedebootescesesoeneces 275 
Milton Avery: Flowers ona Red Background 275 
Frank Meyers Boggs: La Seine ..............006 275 
Edward Chavez: Fishing Nets (Brazil) ...... 275 
Dufy: Le Concours Hippique ..........c.ccccceeeeeee 275 
SS EAS OO TOG FOE: cccctcccsciccciveseese 275 
Zoltan Sepeshy: The Whole Town ..... 275 
Damian: La Seine (Rive Gauche) 250 
SE: “MIRE. cas ccchacdssonucdosisosevcsnstessees 250 
Benton F. Scott: White Face Clown .. 250 
Viaminck: LARASCAVE  .........crcccccceseeeeees 250 
SAS SEONG COTPOOP  <cccicovcccccsocccsveccseaceseooes 230 
Nicolai Cikovsky: River Front, St. Louis .... 225 
Chagall: Nude with Flowers .........c.ccccceseeees 225 
Forain: Portrait of a Lady ... as 225 
Hassam: A Summer Day ......... waa 225 
Raffaelli: Paris Street Scene 225 
Vuillard: Au Jardin Des Tuileries ...... 225 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi: Still-Life ............. 220 
MATAR S  POCEE -CIGMAPE  .0.000.cccccsvevcceseseees 200 
Joseph De Martini: The Lighthouse 200 
Miré: Abstract Compositions: Drawings .... 200 
Jay Robinson: Jameg P. Johnson .........000000 200 
SIIRS: RMUUNOIIIED ». 5 dssvbcastpraccoasesonces 200 
Guys: Equestrians: Two Sketches .. 185 
Galien-Laloue: Paris Street Scene 180 
SENET. NNN (4, ve scséctiasbeckinerestncevtichie 180 
Tchelitchew: Study of Horses an 

for “Leaf Children”: Drawings .............. 175 
Sorolla Y Bastida: Porirait of a tt 

SEM och ii chou cavtbenpies tabtbe haniendecevsesbacessvote 175 
Laurencin: Portrait of a Girl .. 170 
SIDE NMED «shins anodanacdtoushnandnnasoncéueiehscieibesas 160 
Vaughn Flannery: Preakness in Training .... 150 
John Wilson: Mother and Child ............0.000 150 
Toulouse-Lautree: Yvette Guilbert ............ 130 
Nan Lurie: Bread on the Blue Table ........ 125 
Bauchant: Flowers in Vase ..........ccccssccsseeeees 120 
Copeland C. Burg: Mexican Landscape ...... 120 
Stanley Wm. Hayter: Circus Act ................ 120 
Picasso: Portrait A Deux Faces: Aquatint .. 120 
Milton Avery: Still-Life: Fruit .............:000 110 
REI Cy AIURUIOEIOG ~ 5 ccccbccbakehansocdabebenchsqooninen 106 


An Auction Mart Compendium 


The publication of Fred A. Van 
Vraam’s “World Collectors Annuary,” a 
record of paintings sold by auction 
throughout the world in the years 1946- 
1949, is announced by Brouwer & Com- 
pany of Delft, Netherlands. Listing 
more than 9,000 paintings with size, de- 
scription and pedigree, the volume also 
carries an introduction by Max J. 
Friedlander, and brief notes on the auc- 
tion market from various countries, in- 
cluding one by Hiram H. Parke, of 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, on the New 
York market. The 750-page illustrated 
book is priced at $11.50. 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


980 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 21 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALES OF ART 
LITERARY AND OTHER PERSONAL PROPERTY 


Vln 





Publ _ eatin SE 


January 24 at 8 p.m. 
XVIII-XIX CENTURY 
PAINTINGS 


AND DRAWINGS 


Property of 
COMTE DE MONTBRUN, Paris 


H. S. BOWDEN, London 
AND OF OTHER OWNERS 


British portraits by Romney, Raeburn, Hoppner and one by 
Allan Ramsay. French portraits by Jacques Louis David 
Aved, Ducreux and others 


Oe ee ee 


Genre subjects by Vibert, Haquette, Beraud, Chelminski, Epp 
Kever and Defregger. Landscapes by Hubert Robert, Cazin 
and other works by Roybet, Mauve and Schreyer 


Marine scenes by Serres, Antonissen, La Croix (de Marseille) 
and Tyler 


American paintings by J. G. Brown, J. Francis Murphy, George 
Inness, Sr., Tait and others 


Drawings by Boucher, Ingres and other artists 


Illustrated Catalogue 75c 


ON EXHIBITION FROM JANUARY 20 


Ask to be placed on our mailing list to receive 


our monthly Bulletin. There is no charge 


Address Department D 















THE MATERIAL SIDE 


By RALPH MAYER 


Artists’ Oil Paints: Part III 

ARTISTS, aS a general rule, are urged 
to apply oil paints in reasonably thin 
layers or strokes, varying between 
thicker and thinner as they please, and 
using reasonably heavy impasto touches 
when such effects are desired, but to 
avoid the habitual use of exaggerated, 
thick, pasty, overloaded paint, the life 
of which is considered far shorter than 
average or thin painting. The principles 
which make for good and permanent 
adhesion or anchorage between the 
various layers in the structure of a 
painting should be constantly followed. 
The important ones are believed to be: 
never to place a layer that is brittle 
or unyielding over one that is more 
flexible or elastic; to make sure that 
the layer on which one paints has the 
proper degree of absorbency and/or 
tooth; and to see that the paint itself 
has the proper adhesive qualities. 

Painting Mediums 

Oil paints are generally considered to 
contain more oil than is necessary to 
produce good, tough, permanent films. 
This surplus oil is normal; it is there 
because it is required in order to grind 
the paints to their correct consistency 
and to make them brushable. The sur- 
plus varies greatly with each pigment 
and with each specimen of a pigment 
from different sources, for the oil- 
absorbing quality of each is different. 
The conscientious manufacturer tries 
to keep the oil content to a normal 
minimum. Consequently, the addition 
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“The Classic” 





TWO MORE EXHIBITION FRAMES 


"The Progressive’ 


by HEYDENRYK 


of more oil to tube colors as an easy 
cure-all to solve executive difficulties 
is not considered good practice. An ex- 
ception may be the drop or two of oil 
or oily medium that some painters add 
to successive layers of overpainting, to 
insure each one’s flexibility being no 
less than those which lie below it. 
Otherwise, by throwing off the oil/pig- 
ment balance of a well-made paint, its 
tendency to become defective on aging 
(yellowing, cracking, wrinkling, etc.) is 
likely to be increased. 


The use of turpentine or its equiv- 
alent as a diluent has always been 
standard practice in oil painting. The 
mature painter knows through exper- 
ience just how much and how often he 
should mix it with his paints: enough 
to permit manipulations, but not so 
much as to weaken the paint layer. 
While simple, pure paints have usually 
been recommended as best, and com- 
plex mixtures added during painting 
are not, at present, looked upon with 
favor by students of the problem, there 
are certain effects that seem to call 
for some diluting medium other than 
a plain volatile thinner. Glaze effects 
and very thin overpaintings have al- 
ways been used in oil painting. The 
necessary mediums most often recom- 
mended for them are _ well-balanced 
combinations of the most approved and 
time-tested varnishes and heavy oils. 
Their use in paint for thick or opaque 
painting, however, is not considered 
desirable. 







APPROVED BY FEININGER 


Dear Mr. Daniels: 

I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” 
and I am very pleased with the results I obtained 
with it in my oil color painting. It makes some 
quite new effects possible which I could not get 
with any other medium. It seems to me to be a 
very important and successful achievement of 
your laboratory for which I thank you. 


Picture Varnish 


When the painting is finished and, in 
the painter’s opinion, thoroughly dry, 
it should receive a final protective and 
unifying coating of thinly brushed-on 
damar or acrylic picture varnish. Un- 
less an old-fashioned heavy, glassy coat 
of varnish is flowed on, or unless the 
paint is abnormally thick, there is no 
need to follow the old injunction to post- 
pone the varnishing for a year. Oil 
paintings are supposed to have a certain 
degree of gloss. The attempt to imitate 
the mat effects of water paints is a 
modern eccentricity. Now that casein 
paints are in popular use, I find artists 
with a similar perversity searching out 
a varnish to make them look glossy! 
Retouch varnish is designed to be used 
very thinly for one purpose only: to 
bring up a temporary “wet” gloss so 
that further work can be done with 
fresh colors on a sunken-in painting. 


New Materials 


Although virtually every effect re- 
quired by present-day painters can be 
had without departing from our list of 
traditionally acceptable practices, some 
of us are continually on the lookout 
for newer paints with which it may be 
easier to obtain effects appropriate to 
our aims and which may eventually 
prove to be more desirable than the 
17th-century oil paints now in use. 
Others delve into the past to exhume 
such lost arts as the ancient, classic 
encaustic technique. The current in- 
terest in encaustic, stimulated by its 
visual effects which appeal to modern 
tastes, and by its promise of great per- 
manence, has brought it to the status 
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Since our “Academy” and “Contem- 
porary’ were so successful, we have 
decided to add two additional models 
for studio and exhibition use. 

















good design 


attistic finish 






low price 


available from stock 












send for illustrated pamphlet 


The HOUSE of HEYDENRYK 
65 West 56th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 























"Lek ‘Tage, 


EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTISTS COLORS are 
made of the finest pigments obtainable, and compare with 
the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 
watercolors made to order. 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French 
retoucher varnish formula. Complete stock of FRENCH 
and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit 
your needs. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 


16 WAVERLY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
GRamercy 7-6825 
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e- neweark 5, n.j. 


Headquarters: 
ly GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
1e ARTISTS COLORS’ 


EMERALD GREENS 
EMERAUDE GREENS 
— Founded 1854 — 


us FEZANDIE % SPERRLE, INC. 
_ 206 Fulton Street New York City 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


15 E 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 












400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 





a. i. friedman incorporated 
20 east 49th street, new york 17, a. yo 


quality 
art 
materials 





prints, framing, books 
free: our monthly bulletin, “friem's four pages” 


exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 






JULIUS LOWY, ince. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 
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of a full-fledged revival, with ready- 
made paints and equipment available. 


One of the most widely used classes 
of industrial coating materials and 
hence, during the past 50 years, one of 
the most obvious materials available 
to the amateur or uninformed experi- 
menter is the group of pyroxylin or 
cellulose lacquers. The pigmented lac- 
quers or lacquer enamels, as exempli- 
fied by one of the most widely dis- 
tributed brands “Duco” (and in current 
usage this trademark seems to have 
become its accepted name) are put on 
the market for general all-around dec- 
orative use as ready-made “shelf goods” 
sold to the general public. For specific 
purposes to meet demanding require- 
ments they are usually quite inferior 
to the special formulas which all their 
manufacturers produce. 


As all paint technologists realize, the 
cellulosic coatings are not the most 
durable nor the toughest, most protec- 
tive or most stable of the modern coat- 
ing materials. They have one great 
advantage over the other synthetic 
enamels, namely the rapidity with which 
they become hard, thus suiting them 
to conveyor-belt or mass-production ap- 
plication so that automobiles, filing 
cabinets, appliances, war material, toys 
and countless other items may be coat- 
ed and almost immediately loaded into 
trucks and shipped out, even though 
more durable but slower-drying coat- 
ings are available. Vastly improved 
over earlier types, and often fortified 
by additions of more durable resins, 
still they promise less than do some 
of the other synthetics to be the vehi- 
cles for the artists’ paints of the future. 
Their sensitivity to critical methods and 
thickness of application, the number of 
doubtfully permanent modifying ingre- 
dients that must go into their forma- 
tion and their tendency to develop 
blemishes on aging are some of the 
drawbacks to their wide usage. 


More promising means for experi- 
menting would seem to be found among 
the resins, for example the non-yellow- 
ing alkyds (both as paint vehicles and 
in mediums), the acrylics (which al- 
ready have the complete approval of 
the museums as protective varnishes), 
and a half-dozen other high-grade types 
which have good stability. It is virtually 
impossible for the non-professional to 
make any considerable headway in this 
sort of development without the assist- 
ance of trained technicians. The prac- 
tical artist’s co-operation will be nec- 
essary, but the main job calls for organ- 
ized technological research. The raw 
materials themselves are not available 
except in the form of what I have called 
“shelf goods’ made for domestic, in- 
dustrial and architectural uses and all 
of which are formulated on the indus- 
trial conception of short-term “perma- 
nence” rather than infinite stability. 


Despite their laudable efforts to pio- 
neer in the development of new ma- 
terials, some painters have rather over- 
reached themselves in adopting un- 
proved methods too hastily; without 
benefit of the expert guidance which 
should be made available to them. I 
saw an example of this recently, where, 
without the usual 15 to 20-year inter- 
lude, a 1950 prize-winning picture at a 
national exhibition was actually flaking 
to bits and falling from the canvas. 





ART IN THE SUN 


PAINT . . All winter tropical land- 
scape - Circus quarters 
STUDY . . Fine schools covering 


all phases of art. 


EXHIBIT . . At Sarasota Art Asso- 
ciation galleries . . . 
14 Winter Shows — 2 
national 


SELL . . Hundreds of new homes 
being decorated ... 
Winter visitors throng 
the galleries 


. Ringling Art 









Museum 


SEE . 


Write for “Art Information” 


Chamber of Commerce 
Sarasota, Florida 





“The Roberson Box Will 
Last Me a Lifetime” 


Mr. George Gardner Elvin, painter 
of mountain and waterfront scenery, 
writes: “The excellent quality of 
Roberson products is not new to me. 
The Roberson box is light and dur- 
able, compact, yet comfortable to the 
hand. The deep wells are excellent. 
The box I have has been used 15 
years and it will last me my life 
time.” Write for illustrations and 
prices of the many ROBERSON boxes 
to Kurt Orban Co., Inc., 21 West 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





GOOD REASONS FOR 
MAKING YOUR OWN CANVAS 


1. 70% Savings 3. Easy-Quick 
2. Best Materials 4. Quality-Permanence 
TAUBES: On Preparing Canvas 


MAYER: Glues for Sizing Linen 


FINEST BELGIAN LINEN 
58” wide: $2.50; 6 yds.: $2.25; 20 yds.: $2.04 
Ins.ructive Booklets & Samples on Request 
UTRECHT LINENS 
76-23D 16th Ave., Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
Postpaid, Money Order, Check or C.0.D. 
Information on request for Wholesalers, Schools and Retailers 


JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 


“Everything for the Artist” 


TO OUR READERS... 


Recently The Art Digest acquired the services 
of a national magazine distributor. Through 
this distributor The Art Digest is now avail- 


able on approximately 400 newsstands through- 


out the country. If you have a local news- 
stand dealer who would be interested in selling 
The Art Digest please have him write to 
Newsstand Sales, The Art Digest, 116 East 
59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





Where to Show 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


(Unless otherwise indicated, open to 
all artists) 


Brooklyn, New York 
5TH NATIONAL PRINT ANNUAL. Mar. 21-May 
20. All fine print media excluding monotypes. 
Entry fee $1. Entry cards due Jan. 16. Entries 
due Jan. 25. Write Una E, Johnson, Department 
of Prints & Drawings, Brooklyn Museum, East- 
ern Parkway. 


Hartford, Connecticut 
41ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION CONNECTICUT 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. Jan. 20-Feb. 11. 
Avery Memorial. Medta:-oil, off tempera, sculp- 
ture, black & white. Entry fee. Jury. Prizes. 
Work & entry cards due Jan. 13. Write L. J. 
Fusari, Box 204. 


New York, New York 

4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, KNICKERBOCKER 
ARTISTS. Feb. 5-17. Laurel Gallery. Media: 
oil, watercolor, casein, pastels, prints & small 
sculpture. Entry fee $5. Work due Jan. 29. 
Write John J. Karpick, 115 Cabrini Blvd. 

84TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN WA- 
TERCOLOR SOCIETY. Feb. 18-Mar. 4. Na- 
tional Academy. Media: watercolor, pastel. Entry 
fee $3. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Feb. 7. Write 
Dick Crocker, 94 South Munn Ave., East Orange, 
New Jersey. 


NON-MEMBERS EXHIBITION OF OILS AND 
SCULPTURE. Mar. 28-Apr. 21. Medal awards. 
Fee $3. Work due Mar. 20. Write to The 
National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park. 


12TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NATIONAL SERI- 
GRAPH SOCIETY. Mar. 6-Apr. 30. Media: seri- 
graphy (no photo stencils). Jury. Prizes. Entry 
fee $2. Entry cards & entries due Feb. 7, Write 
to tiga Meltzer, Serigraph Galleries, 38 W. 
57 St. 

51ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN SO0O- 
CIETY OF MINIATURE PAINTERS. Feb. 7-20. 
Portraits, Inc. Open to painters of miniature 
portraits. Fee $1. Jury. Award. Entry cards 
due Jan. 20. Works due Jan. 24, sent to James 
J. Kelleher, 243 Lex. Ave. Write Clara Louise 
Bell, 52 West 57 St., New York 19. 


126TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN, Mar. 23-Apr. 8. Media: 
oils & sculpture. $7,000 in prizes. Works due 
Mar. 7. Write National Academy, 1083 65th 
Ave., New York 28: 


Oakland, California 
1951 EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINTINGS AND 
SCULPTURE. Mar. 4-Apr. 1. Juries. Works 
due Feb. 18. Write Oakland Art Gallery, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, Oakland. 


Peoria, Mlinois 
NATIONAL STUDENT EXHIBITION OF COM- 
MERCIAL ART. Feb. 11-Mar. 10. Open to stu- 
dents of advertising art and illustration. Jury. 
Prizes. Work due Jan. 30, Write Ernest Freed, 
Director, School of Art, Bradley University. 


hans hofmann 


school of fine art—52 w. 8 st., n. y. c. 


morning 


afternoon - evening — gr. 7-3491 


San Diege 
SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


6063 La Jolla Bivd. 


P. ©. Box 953 


Orren R. Louden, Director 


“Approved for Veterans" quate 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO 


MONTY 
LEWIS 


DIRECTOR 


ISLAND ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
15 MILES TO OLD MEXICO 
SUMMER WATERCOLOR SEMINAR 
“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 

DONAL HORD, FRANCIS ROBERT WHITE, DAN 
DICKEY, WILLIAM DAVIS, DAN PUTNAM, ALOYS 
BOHNEN. MONTY LEWIS, MADELAINE SHARRER 
692 MARGARITA AVE., 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


800 CHESTNUT STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 11 - ERNEST MUNDT, DIRECTOR 


SPRING TERM: 


FEBRUARY 5 — JUNE 
SUMMER SESSION: JULY 2—AUGUST 
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APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


G.I. DEADLINE: JULY, 1951 


THE 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


THE SCHOOL FOR ART STUDIES 


offers courses taught by distinguished artists 
PAINTING e DRAWING e SCULPTURE e DESIGN 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION 
approved for veterans © ask for catalog e 


250 WEST 90th STREET, NEW YORK eo 


SC 4-9518 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
25TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WOOD EN. 
GRAVING, WOODCUTS AND BLOCK PRINTS. 
Feb. 5-23. Jury. Two $75 purchase prizes. Entry 
fee $.85 to non-members. Entry blanks due 
Jan. 18. Entries due Jan. 19. Write the Print 
Club, 1614 Latimer St., Philadelphia 3. 


Portland, Maine 

68TH ANNUAL OIL SHOW. Feb. 4-25. Jury. 
Entry fee $1. Entry cards & work due Jan. 24, 
Write Bernice Breck, Sweat Memorial Art Mu- 
seum, 111 High St. 

68TH ANNUAL WATERCOLOR SHOW. Mar. 4-25, 
Jury. Entry fee $1. Media: watercolor & pastels, 
Entry cards & work due Feb. 21. Write Bernice 
Breck, Sweat Memorial Art Museum, 111 High St. 


St. Augustine, Florida 
ST. AUGUSTINE ART ASSOCIATION EXHIBI- 
TION. Feb. 4-27. Art Association Gallery, Media: 
oil, watercolor, Yearly dues $3. Fee $1 per 
painting. Prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 17. Work 
due Jan. 28. Write Curator, St. Augustine Art 
Association, P.O. Box 444. 


Sarasota, Florida 
MEMBERS ANNUAL EXHIBITION (Section 1) 
Feb. 4-16. Sarasota Art Association. Media: 
watercolor, ceramics. Jury. Prizes. Membership 
fee $5. Entry cards & entries due Jan. 10, 
Write Mrs. Elden Rowland, Rt. 4, Box 356-D. 


MEMBERS ANNUAL EXHIBITION. (Section 2) 
Feb. 25-Mar. 9. Sarasota Art Association. Media: 
oil, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Membership fee $5, 
Entry cards & entries due Feb. 1. Write Mrs, 
Elden Rowland, Rt. 4, Box 356-D, 

Seattle, Washington 

23RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION NORTH- 
WEST PRINTMAKERS. Mar. 7-Apr. 1. Seattle 
Art Museum. Entry fee $2. Purchase prizes, 
Entry cards due Feb. 12, entries due Feb. 14, 
Write Nancy MacFadden, 4552 E. Laurel Drive, 

Washington, D. C. 

22ND BIENNAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICAN OIL PAINTINGS. Mar. 31- 
May 13. Media: oil, oil-tempera, encaustic. Jury. 
Prizes total $5,200. Entry cards due Feb. 3. 
Works due Feb. 9 in Wash. or New York. Write 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Dallas, Texas 


3RD ANNUAL TEXAS CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 
Feb. 17-Mar. 11. Open to Texas residents. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry fee $2. Entries due Feb. 10. Write 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 


Decatur, Illinois 


7TH ANNUAL CENTRAL ILLINOIS EXHIBI- 
TION. Feb. 4-Mar. 4. Open to artists living in 
Illinois within 150 miles of Decatur. Media: 
oil, watercolor. Jury, Prizes. Work & entry 
cards due Jan. 22. Write Jarold D. Talbot, De- 
eatur Art Center. 

Norfolk, Virginia 

9TH IRENE LEACHE MEMORIAL ANNUAL. 
Feb. 4-25. Norfolk Museum. Open to artists 
born in Va. or N. C., resident in Va. or N. C. 
Media: oil, watercolor, Entry cards due Jan. 
22, work due Jan. 15-22. Jury. Purchase prizes. 
Write Mrs. F. W. Curd, 707 Stockley Gardens, 
Apt. 3. 

Norwich, Connecticut 

8TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION PAINTINGS, DRAW- 
INGS, SCULPTURE. Mar. 11-26. Open to resi- 
dents of eastern Connecticut. Fee $1. Jury. 
Work due Mar, 3 & 4. Write Mrs. Jean Urbinati, 
10 Brown St. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

THE MIDWEST. Feb. 14-Mar. 25. Open to artists 
of Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado, 
Oklahoma & Wyoming. Media: ceramics, metal- 
work, jewelry, textiles, & wood design. Jury. 
Purchase prizes. Entries due Jan. 29. Write 
to Joslyn Art Museum, 2218 Dodge St. 

San Antonio, Texas 

2ND ANNUAL TEXAS WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 
EXHIBITION. Feb. 18-Mar. 11. Witte Museum. 
Open to present and former Texas residents. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $3. Entry cards and 
entries due Feb. 3. Write to Mrs. Leslie D. 
Flowers, 606 Elizabeth Road. 

San Bernardino, California 

NATIONAL ORANGE SHOW. Mar. 8-18. Open to 
artists in Southern California, Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor & sculpture. No fee. Jury. Purchase 
& cash awards. Entry blanks due Feb. 15. 
Work due Feb. 24. Write National Orange 
Show Art Exhibit, P.O. Box 29, San Bernardino. 

Sioux City, Iowa 
IOWA MAY SHOW. Apr. 21-May 21. Open to all 


MORRIS DAVIDSON | 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Personal instruction by Morris DavmsoNn 
One of America’s most successful teachers 
65 West 56th Street, New York 19 

Call mornings COlumbus 5-7879 


The Art Digest 
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: Where to Show, Cont'd. 


Iowa artists. Media: oil & oil mixed media. 
Jury. $250 prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 1. 
Work due Apr. 15. Write John Wesle, Sioux 
City Art Center, 613 Pierce St. 
Springfield, Missouri 

9iST ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 1-29. Open to 
artists of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Iowa & Nebraska. Jury. Work due Mar. 24, 
Write Yvette Wright, Springfield Art Museum, 
P.O. Box 285. . 











SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


Detroit, Michigan 


NATIONAL CARPET DESIGN COMPETITION. 
Open to residents of U. S. and its possessions. 
Seven prizes total $2,000. Entry blanks and 
entries due by Feb, 15. Write Competition Com- 
mittee, Arthur Fleischman Co., 12585 Gratiot 
Avenue, 


New York, New York 


ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS. Oct. 1951-52. Open 
to U, S. citizens capable of doing independent 
work in architecture, landscape architecture, 
musical composition, painting, sculpture, his- 
tory of art and classical studies. All applica- 
tions due Feb. 1. Write American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Ave. 


GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION: Fellowships of 
$2,500 for one year’s research or creative 
work in fine arts. For U.S, citizens 25 to 40 
years. Candidates must present plans for pro- 
posed study; applicants write to Henry A. Moe, 
Sec’y Gen'l. John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave. 


LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY SCHOLARSHIPS: 
Grants up to $2,000 will be made to students 
of painting, sculpture, graphic arts—men & 
women of unusual talent & personal qualifica- 
tions who have already demonstrated their ca- 
pacity for sustained effort in creative arts. Open 
to citizens of U.S. under 35 years old, married 
or unmarried, irrespective of race or creed. Ap- 
plications in writing will be received until Mar. 
25. Tiffany Foundation, 1083 Fifth, Ave. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART FELLOW- 
SHIPS: 3 annual fellowships of $4,000 each, 
involving 12 months of intensive study in 1 or 
more depts. of the Museum, are offered to quali- 
fied graduate students enrolled in fine arts depts. 
of U.S. universities. Fellowships will run from 
July 1, 1951 to July 1, 1952. Open to men 
and women who have completed 2 full years of 
graduate work by June 1951 in history of art, 
archaeology, or museum training at a recognized 
American college or university; who are able to 
furnish proof of exceptional ability & promise; 
and who have an adequate reading knowledge 
of French & German. Applications close Feb. 15. 
Write Dean of Education & Extension, Metro- 
politan Museum, 5th Ave. & 82 St. 


SCHOOL FOR ART STUDIES NATIONAL SCHOL- 
ARSHIP COMPETITION. Open to residents of 
the U. S., from 18 to 30 years of age. Awards: 
$600 tuition for 1 year in fine or commercial 
arts courses at school. Applicants must submit 
resumé of background and professional aims. 
Entries due Jan. 15. Write Secretary, School for 
Art Studies, 250 W. 90 St. 


6TH ANNUAL AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF DEC- 
ORATORS AWARDS. Designers may submit de- 
signs of fabrics, furniture, floor coverings, wall 
coverings and lighting offered for sale not prior 
to January 1, 1950. Entry blanks due February 
5. For details on method of submission write 
American Institute of Decorators, 41 East 57 
St.. New York 22. 


SCHOOL OF ART 


AMOUS FOR SUPERIOR, 
ROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN: 


* ART EDUCATION 

* SCULPTURE AND 
CERAMICS 

* PAINTING 

* COMMERCIAL ART 

* PRINT PROCESSES 


FO URE E WRITE: 
ERNEST FREED, Director 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY ?£0®'4. 





SCHOOL OF 


ITALY FINE ARTS 


STUDIO HINNA 


31 VIA DI VILLA RUFFO 
Veterans Approved 


'@ Enroll Any Time 
ROME, 






© Inquiries Answered 
Promptly in English 





ITALY 
|PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 2° 


Degree and diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Illes., Int. decoration, Indus. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion illes., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Sliversmithing, Pattern desiga, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Cataleg. 
Breed & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pe. 






























Symposium Program 


THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 
has now issued the complete program 
of its two-day symposium on art being 
held as a Jubilee event in conjunction 
with the American Philosophical So- 
ciety at the museum and at the So- 
ciety’s hall on Friday and Saturday, 
January 26 and 27. Invitations are now 
being mailed and the limited number 
of tickets will be issued in order of the 
receipt of applications. 

Friday morning, January 26, the sub- 
jects of Aesthetics, Criticism and Con- 
noisseurship will be discussed and pa- 
pers will be read as follows: “Art and 
Science” by Ludwig H. Heydenreich of 
Institute of Art History, Munich; “The- 
ory and Method of Connoisseurship” by 
Richard Offner, N. Y. University; “His- 
torical Approach to Criticism,” by Sir 
Kenneth Clark of England. In the after- 
noon the group will discuss the Ad- 
vancement and Diffusion of Knowledge 
and Creation, with the following papers 
presented: “Archaeology: Present and 
Future Aspects,” by Williams Bell Dins- 
moor of Columbia University; an un- 
titled paper by Henry Allen Moe of 
the Guggenheim Foundation; and “Some 
Ideas about Representation in the Fig- 
urative Arts,” by Jacques Lipchitz of 
New York. Edwin G. Conklin, president 
of the Society, and Fiske Kimball, di- 
rector of the Museum, will officiate at 
the morning and afternoon sessions, 
respectively. 

On Saturday morning the group will 
discuss Art Dealing and Collecting with 
the following papers to be presented: 
“Art Dealers and Art Dealers,” by J. B. 
Neumann of New York; “Private Col- 
lecting,” by Edward G. Robinson of 
Hollywood; “Collecting for the Public,” 
by Lord Crawford and Balcarres, of the 
National Collection Fund, 

The final topic, Saturday afternoon, 
will be on Museums of Art, with papers 
by three prominent museum directors: 
David E. Finley of the National Gal- 
lery, Washington; Francis Henry Taylor 
of the Metropolitan Museum; and Sir 
Philip Hendy of the National Gallery, 
London. 

All but the first morning session will 
be held in the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, where the great Jubilee Old Mas- 
ter exhibition remains’ on view until 
February 11. 


57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 21] 
Open Graphics Show 

In its fifth annual open graphic arts 
show, the Village Art Center displayed 
a wide variety of media and subject 
matter by artists living in its vicinity. 
Alfred Van Loen won the first prize 
with his large woodcut, Stampede, dis- 
tinguished by bold and moving forms. 
In other prints, especially his engrav- 
ings, Van Loen displays a telling use of 
line, economical and always incisive. 
Second prize went to Ethel Parson 
Paullin, whose lovely nature studies 
were outstanding in this show. Corn- 
well Savage, a_sculptor-printmaker, 
won the third prize with his Rooftop, 
which, in this reviewer’s opinion, is one 
of the truly fine prints of the year. 
Honorable mentions went to Miriam 
Sommerburg, also a sculptor, and to 
Dorothy Lubell Feigin. (Village Art 
Center.)—P. B. 








Chouinard 
Art Institute 


Classes in painting, water 
color, color and design, 
advertising design, maga- 
zine illustration, interior 
design, architecture and 
industrial design, costume 
design and fashion 
illustration. 

Write Registrar for information 


743 South Grand View 
Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 


GUITOU KNOOP 


SCULPTURE CLASSES 


How To Make A Portrait 


58 West 57 St., STUDIO 11 
CALL: Ci. 6-5340 or Re. 7-3475 


RINGLING “in” 


20th year. Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Fashion Arts. Interior Design in Florida year round. 
Faculty of outstanding artists. Use Ringling Museum and 
Ringling Circus. Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Secretary, 


Sarasota, F L ap ag I as A 


YLAND 
JNSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1951 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Advertising Art 


founded 1938 Veteran Approved 
Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


NATIONAL 


ACADEMY 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Write, call or phone for prospectus 


3 East 89th S#., N. Y. Enright 9-4880 


DESERT 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 


eee icon tip ae eT 
4 Day, Evening, Saturday 
and Sunday 


CCH OU INARD 














LEW DAVIS 


. Director 


CREATIVE ART FOR 
PLEASURE OR PROFESSION 


Painting . . Pottery 
SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 
¢ Catalog + 


TL ( 
ACADEMY 
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ciel Art + Illustration 


ni Cartooning 


* Drawing + Painting 


Dress Design + Fashion Illustration 
Interior Decoration + Art Essentials 
Write for free Catalog -W 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


School of Painting 
and Sculplure 


offers a liberal program for the 
TRAINING and EDUCATION of 
the CREATIVE ARTIST. Courses 
are conducted by accomplished 


practitioners in the technics of 
drawing, painting, sculpture, and 
the graphic arts. 


Programs for the B.S. and B.F.A. 
degrees include theory and history 
of art, aesthetics, and philosophy. 


SPRING SESSION: Registration 
January 30 to February 3, 1951. 
Classes begin February 5, 1951 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
EAST HALL 


SUMMER SESSION: Registration 
June 28, 29 and 30, 1951. 
Classes—July 2 to August 10, 1951 


SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


New York 27, .N. Y. 








HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 
UNDER 


BRACKMAN 


WILL REOPEN 





OCTOBER 16th TO MAY 30th 


ZICHY ACADEMY OF ART 
427 E. 85th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 


DAVID FREDENTHAL 


WATERCOLOR — DRAWING 





Mornings ¢ Afternoons e Evenings 


For information write or call 
Studio 4, 637 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Plaza 9-7107 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 
Degree courses offered in Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, Design, Ceramics, 
Weaving, Metalwork. Catalog on request 


CORCORAN 


Sey te te Oe ae Se | ey i 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTS 
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Cranbrook Designs for Packard 


Big Michigan business—the Packard 
Motor Car Company—has awarded 
$3,575 for winning car designs in a 
series of contests held in collaboration 
with the Cranbrook Academy. Con- 
testants competed in exterior car de- 
sign, styling of hood ornaments, and 
trunk lid medallion designs. Jury mem- 
bers were Edward Macauley, chief en- 
gineer in Packard’s styling division; A. 
W. Prance, styling director for the 
Briggs Manufacturing Company; T. E. 
Luderowski, head of Cranbrook’s design 
department; and Zoltan Sepeshy, direc- 
tor of Cranbrook Academy. 

The contest’s top honors of $1,000 
went to 22-year-old -Niels Diffrient, 
whose scale-model Packard won the 
jury’s unanimous vote. Diffrient took 
an additional $175 for placing second 
in the hood ornament competition. 

James Conner, 28, took $600 second 
place in the car contest and $250 first 
in hood ornament design. 

Third car design prize of $400 went 
to Richard Hintermeister, 35; fourth, 
$250, to 26-year-old Dewayne Hogdon. 
Ruth Robinson placed third for a $75 
hood ornament prize. 

First, second and third trunk lid me- 
dallion prizes—$250, $175, and $75— 
went to Carl Strobbe, 20; Robert Shore, 
26, and Phoebe-Jane Spry, 28. 

Commenting on the contest, William 
H. Graves, Packard’s vice president of 
engineering, said that he was “highly 
pleased” with the results of this first 
collaboration between Cranbrook and 
an automobile manufacturing firm. 


Berlitz Art, International Language 


Because of the interest aroused by 
a recent exhibition of work by students 
and faculty members of the Berlitz 
School of Languages, Charles Berlitz, 
director of the school, has announced 
that the show of 75 items will be sent 
on a U.S. tour of Berlitz schools. 

Over a dozen countries, including the 
U. S., China, Australia, Italy, Spain, In- 
dia and Turkey, were represented in 
the show of oils, watercolors, pen and 
ink drawings, charcoals and wood carv- 
ings. Exhibitors ranged from amateur 
to proven professional status. 

According to Mr. Berlitz, “if world 
conditions permit, there is a strong pos- 
sibility that next summer the exhibi- 
tion will be sent to Berlitz Schools 
throughout the rest of the world” 


To Diseuss Artistic-Isolation 


A series of forums on the topic ‘“Iso- 
lation in the Arts” will be conducted 
at the New School for Social Research 
at 8:30 on four consecutive Monday 
evenings beginning January 8. 

Participants will include artists, mu- 
sicians and writers, among them George 
L. K. Morris, Peter Blake, Heindrich 
Blucher, Virginia Lee Comer and Gil- 
bert Seldes. 
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A READING COURSE BY MAIL in 
CRITICAL APPRECIATION by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


A series of articles on our leading 
artists who are contributing signifi- 
cantly to THE MODERN RENAIS. 
SANCE IN THE U.S.A. and thereby 
making art history today. 

The complete course........ $5.00 
(Reduced rates for groups) 
Available at the Mortimer Levitt 
and Joseph Luyber Galleries and at 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack, N.Y 





A DEPARTMENT OF THE wttSEting OF FINE a®TS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, 

mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


7 
0 # AR COURSES 


Miami, Fla.—J and February 


Washin 1 and ay 
shington, D. Cpr August , 


Write Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 O St. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


WATERCOLOR 





OND INSTiry, Write for 
om "@%, —-48-PAGE 
x 2 ILLUSTRATED 
im, 0” + CATALOGUE 


New Freshman Class Starts February § 





STUDY PAINTING IN FLORIDA 
JANUARY Ist to MAY Ist, 1951 


GDornsworth 


LANDSCAPE = STILL LIFE 


PORTRAIT 
Approved for Veterans. 
Write forCircular A FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART 
Route 4, Siesta Key, Sarasota, Fla. 


School of Design for Women 

106th YEAR. Internationally 

known artist-instructors. 

= — * ere conroee 

lv. Art, Art Ed., Fashion De- 

i i STIT UTE sign & Ill., Interior & Textile 
Design, Painting & Ill. Crafts. 


Day, evening. G. I. & State ap- 
proved. ae Catalog. 
re} FE , 1326 Broad Street, 
: Philadelphie 21, Pa. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Distinguished Faculty. Fine and Commercial Arts. Sixty-five 
Adult Courses. Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced. Part 
and fulltime. Mornings, Afternoons and Evenings. Co-ed. 
Approved for eligible veterans. Write for free Catalog D. 
EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


TO ART SCHOOLS 


For many years Art Digest 
has made a special sub- 
scription offer to recog- 
nized art schools. Write in 
now for full particulars. 























School Department 


The ART DIGEST 
116 E. 59th Street, New York 22 










The Art Digest 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in 
painting, illustration, sculp- 
ture, murals. B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees through coordinated 
course in University of 
Pennsylvania. Many scholar- 
ships, prizes. Distinguished 
faculty. Write for catalog. 


116 N. Broad Si. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Rhode Hlawie 





SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

A senior college where liberal education and 
ppecaieed training are combined. B.F.A. and 
BS. degrees. Advertising, industrial, textile de- 
sign ; painting, illustration, sculpture, ceramics ; 
interior, arc hitecture, landscape architecture, 
teacher education; fashion illustration, apparel 
design. Endowed. Coed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. 
Dorms, 24 bldgs. 100 faculty, 750 students. 
Summer session for college transfers. Folder. 
18 College St., Providence 3, R. I. 


ROBERT 


PHILIPP 


PRIVATE PAINTING CLASS 
Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes 
REGISTRATIONS from 2-4 P.M. 


200 W. 57 ST. Tel.: Cl. 7-3341 























S$. EDMUND 


4 


CLASSES 
For Booklet write or call 
BOOTH STUDIO—58 W. 57 St.—Cl 7-6619 


cama) 3 
ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 911, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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NORTON 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Adolf Dehn Jan. 3-Mar. 14 


MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 

Individual Instruction 

TAR Beginners | & Advanced 
ating 


SCHOOL OF yr 2 tai : the “ peau ition 


a sa Life @ Design 
© Illustration © Sculpture 
A be ! Also peers ag | Ngo 
Day, Eve., TR. 7-0906 
bee’ 210.'54 W. 3 74 St., W. Y. C. 
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“American Luminism” 


[Continued from page 11] 


ade of the 1850’s. Working in an ex- 
tremely tight and realistic style, at the 
same time they were absorbed with 
problems of light and air and the forms 
of nature dissolved in mist or very 
subtly effective chariges of light and 
shadow. But they described these with 
what one might call a descriptively 
realistic technique. 

“On the other hand, there was a 
group of painters who have hardly been 
studied yet at all who anticipated the 
free handling, the most impressionistic 
technique of Homer and Eastman John- 
son. One was the marine painter James 
Hamilton, a very interesting painter 
who was called in his life ‘the American 
Turner,’ and the other was William 
Stanley Hazeltine, who, 10 years before 
Homer, was painting marines that fore- 
cast in rather a remarkable way the 
Homeric conception of life.” 


Philadelphia News 
[Continued from page 10] 


Joe Brown, gift of J. Brooks B. Parker; 
a woman bathing by Sigmund Menkes, 
and a nude by Leon Kelly, both donated 
by Bernard Davis; an Andrew Dasburg 
watercolor, Along the Tracks, from 
Gertrude S. Ely; and Picnic at Bedford 
Hills by Florine Stettheimer, given by 
her sister, Ettie Stettheimer. 

The Georges de Braux Galleries are 
opening an exhibition of contemporary 
French watercolors by Bernard Buffet, 
Michel Patrix, André Civet, Claude Ve- 
nard and etchings by Jacques Villon, 
winner of first prize in the recent 1950 
Pittsburgh International. Using black 
and white rather than color, Villon re- 
mains true to the balanced cubism that 
controls the disposition of ably drawn 
forms animate and inanimate. Linear 
accent is strong in sketches by Buffet; 
free use of cubism in still-life and a 
harbor study by Patrix. Most arresting 
and unforgettable of the watercolors, 
however, is the strong study by Civet 
of a starved and fearful mother dog 
suckling her pups. 

The University Museum, whose inter- 
ests have been archaeological and eth- 
nological, announces a new art policy 
in a series of exhibitions which will 
stress the art values of certain objects 
in its collections. The initial show 
ranges from the gilt figure of a Tibetan 
priest to a Byzantine coin; while an 
alabaster head shaped in Southern 
Arabia some 2,000 years ago reveals its 
likeness to a Modigliani. 

An exhibition by six young Philadel- 
phia painters, Tyler School trained, oc- 
cupies the Dubin Galleries. Headed by 
Harvey Dinnerstein who, although an 
“unknown,” last year won the Temple 
Medal in the Philadelphia Academy’s 
Annual, the group includes Arnold 
Abramson, Ira Grossman, Joshua Perl- 
mutter, Burton Silverman and Stein- 
berg. 


SCHOOL 


LAYTON 


OF ART 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Spring, Summer, Fall terms. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors 
Dept. 511, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 


TEACH 

drawing painting 
sculpture graphics 
applied art 

at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


Registration by the month. 
No entrance requirements. 
Approved for study under 
G.I. Bill of Rights. Ninety 
classes in morning, afternoon, 
evening and Saturday sessions. 


215 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19 
Circle 7-4510 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, M®. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2108 W. Flagler St. 
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REGISTRATION NOW OPEN 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individual 
Instruction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS -CENTER 


Basic Design GUSSOW 


Drawing .. TILLEY 
Painting .. WOELFFER 
Graphics .. BARRETT 












Mid-Term Registration 
January 29 
Address: Registrar 
ColoradoSprings, Colo. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting. Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 






THE 


Degrees, B.F.A., M.F.A, 

B.AE., M.A.E. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicage 3, Illinois, Bex 96 
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FOR THE STUDIO 




















ALL TYPES 
OF 


DRAWING 
TABLES 
EASELS 


No matter what you 





need for your studio, 
there is a Fredrix Prod- 
uct to fit your need. 










CHAIRS At leading art dealers 
LAMPS everywhere or write 
MODEL for catalogue direct to 





STANDS 


E-H-&AC- FRIEDRICHS CO 


Since 1868 
140 SULLIVAN STREET © NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
SS 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 





PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 





The Ideal Gift... 


... an Art Digest subscription 
-.. an Art Digest binder 


Both for only $7. 00 


additional subscriptions and binders 
$3.00 ea. 


Keep your magazines in good condition by using 
our made-to-order binder. Holds complete year of 
ART DIGEST (20 issues). 


Binder is made in red simulated leather and 
richly stamped in gold. Designed to file your copies 
of ART DIGEST in a convenient way, protect them 
from damage or loss, and to look well in your 
library. 
Book Department 
The ART DIGEST, 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. 22 


Aluminum easel, box support, 
canvas holder, stee! tipped legs, 
rubber caps for indoors. Weight 
2 tbs. The only watercolor 
attachment with cross-bar sup- 
port. Folds compact. 
ATECO, INC. 
30 W. 15 St., New York 11 





EVERYTHING 





(Opinions ef the League are mot necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT GUSTAVE J. NOBACK 
7005 Groton Street, Forest Hills, New York 


lst NAT’L VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD &. CONROW 
154 West 67th Street, New York City 


2nd NAT’L VICE PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 





NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL TREASURER  : = NILS_HOGNER 
35 West 8th Street, New York City 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 
306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, ALON BEMENT, LOUIS BETTS, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNEWELL, 


ROGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 
GEORG LOBER, EDMUND MAGRATH, L. 


WHITAKER, PAUL W. 


GRANT, GARNET D. GROSSE, FLORENCE L. HOHMAN, PERCY 
F. MOCK, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. 
HELEN GAPEN OEHLER, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, HOWARD B. SPENCER, STOW 


LEASON, 
NOBACK, HENRY O'CONNOR, 
FREDERIC 


WENGENROTH, 
WHITENER, FREDERIC ALLEN WILLIAMS, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER, MRS. CALVER? BREWER, 114 EAST 84th STREET, NEW YORK 28, N. Y., RH. 4-8764 


HERE is a success story in connection 
with American Art Week sent in by 
Lucile Howard Roberts of Moorestown, 
New Jersey, recording an informal ex- 
hibition by her and called, “Travelogue 
in Print.” Her travels included many in- 
teresting places such as Crete, Tuscany, 
Venice, Bruges, Brittany, Ireland, Gua- 
temala and several choice places in the 
states. She announced her show as, “a 
collection of paintings arranged in co- 
operation with the program of the 
American Artists Professional League 
for American Art Week, of canvases 
not previously exhibited in Moorestown.” 
Out of 29 offerings, 20 were sold. 

This artist also states in a letter to 
our Executive Secretary: “All were 
paintings with the exception of four 
sketches, all in oil, this without pub- 
licity of the paid variety or of any 
“horn blowing.” In a lifetime of ex- 
hibiting, I can truthfully say that I 
believe there must be a market for 
landscape now, for never have I had 
a show as successful financially as this.” 
Yes we do like to record this type of 
success. Sales mean solid satisfaction. 

Our own Gordon Grant, one of the 
faithful on the National Executive 
Committee, has also just had a suc- 
cessful one man show at the Grand 
Central Galleries of New York. He 
sold somewhere between 20 and 30 of 
his summer season’s work in water- 
colors—of scenes mainly around Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts. This is an old 
sketching headquarters for Gordon and 
there are many who find appreciation 
of his skill in interpreting the life of 
the Gloucester fishermen. 


Naturally we would like to hear 
about more American Art Week suc- 
cesses and then pass the word along. 

We record another cheerful contact 
with our fellow workers in the arts, 
this one from the Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women, Columbus, and sent 
by Ralph M. Hudson, head of art de- 
partment and sponsor of the Rho Chap- 
ter of the fraternity Kappa Pi. The 
letter was sent in appreciation of the 
receipt of a watercolor by Frederic 
Whitaker, donated to the Chapter. We 
quote that part of the letter which 
shows the value of some of the aims 
of A.A.P.L. and the stimulus that a 
National association of artists and art 
workers in various fields may contribute: 

“You and your committee may be 
interested to know that for the past 
three years Rho Chapter of Kappa Pi, 
in conjunction with the Palette & Brush 
art club, has been working a project 
to purchase paintings by Mississippi 





artists to form the nucleus of a perma- 
nent College collection of works of art 
by Mississippi artists, to which will be 
added, when possible, original work by 
other American artists. These student 
groups have purchased three paintings 
to date by Mississippi artists who have 
exhibited in various leading regional 
and national exhibitions. With the 
somewhat limited department funds at 
our disposal, we have added several 
paintings and prints by Mississippi and 
other artists in this region. I mention 
the above so that you will know that 
this fine painting you are presenting 
comes to a student group that is mak- 
ing strenuous and significant efforts to 
build up a permanent collection and 
help develop greater awareness on the 
part of the public of the desirability of 
purchasing original works of art by 
American artists. During American Art 
Week this year, Howard Thomas of the 
University of Georgia was on our cam- 
pus as visiting artist giving programs 
and painting demonstrations. The con- 
cluding event was the annual Ameri- 
can Art Week Banquet, sponsored by 
Kappa Pi and the Palette & Brush, one 
of the features of which was the pres- 
entation to the College of the third 
painting in the permanent collection.” 


Helping the League 

We received another letter which 
ends in a philosophic note that we are 
moved to pass on. This letter was from 
Martha H. Mosier of Martinsville, In- 
diana. It mentions their American Art 
Week reception, also the showing of 
almost a hundred student paintings at 
the local Elks Club, besides serving 
some 200 people with refreshments. 
It was quite a gala occasion and a huge 
success. The letter also mentions the 
recruiting of new members and the 
ambitious objective of later asking for 
a chapter for a Southern Indiana Art 
Association, whose purpose would be 
the fostering of more amateur and 
professional shows and generally mak- 
ing the district more art conscious. 


The philosophic note is contained in 
a postscript: “You know it finally oc- 
curred to me that it wasn’t so much, 
‘what the League could do for me,’ as 
‘what can I do to help the League.’”’ 

The National Executive Committee 
approves this type of thinking most 
heartily. In any voluntary association 
such as A.A.P.L., collective enthusiasm 
is the necessary ingredient to its suc- 
cess, and the desire to help rather than 
the desire to get, is the measure of its 
effectiveness in the cause of art. 


The Art Digest 
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Catholic Artists Show 


THE CATHOLIC ARTISTS GUILD EXHIBITION 1950, a non-jury, 
national show, is on view to January 7 at the Catholic In- 
formation Center, 24 W. 16th St., New York, from noon to 
9 P.M. weekdays, and 2-9 P.M. Sundays. The show includes 
secular and religious paintings, sculptures and graphic 
works. 

The annual is described in the Guild’s monthly Bulletin, 
Catholic Artist, as “although non-jury, not a free-for-all, 
or a Salle des Independants—-since all the Guild exhibitors, as 
creators, have a common viewpoint and dependence—faith 
in God. The requirement of artists for Guild membership, 
apart from the $3 annual dues, is a religious approach to- 
ward art and life. One of the objectives of the Guild is to 
combat atheistic materialism.’’ All who are interested in 
the Guild are invited to attend regular free Tuesday eve- 
ning meetings and lectures at St. Francis Xavier’s College. 


Marion Bullard of Woodstock 


Mrs. MARION BUuLLARD, artist, author and newspaper- 
woman well known in the Woodstock, N. Y., art colony, 
was found dead in her home in that village on December 
18. She had been living in Woodstock since 1910. 

Author and illustrator of many popular children’s books, 
Mrs. Bullard had long been editor of the Woodstock section 
of the Ulster County News, and for the past four years had 
conducted “The Woodstock Hour” over station WK'NY. On 
this latter program she presented many artistic celebrities 
of the local colony. 

The widow of Albert Morrison Bullard, an electrical 
engineer, Mrs. Bullard is survived by two sisters, Mrs. Eva 
Beard of Woodstock, and Mrs. Nelson Blout of Maple- 
wood, N. J. 


Harry Roseland, Oldest Salmagundian 


Harry Roseland, Brooklyn painter, who had sold 2,000 
paintings, died on December 20 at Long Island College Hos- 
pital. He was 84. 

A specialist in portraits, Roseland had studied with 
Thomas Eakins and Carroll Beckwith. Among the awards 
which he won were one from the National Academy in 1898, 
and one of the Brooklyn Society of Artists in 1930. He was 
the oldest member of the Salmagundi Club, having belonged 
for 54 years. 

His portrait of General Washington hangs in Borough 
Hall, Brooklyn, and his painting of Henry Ward Beecher 
hangs in Plymouth Church, also in Brooklyn. 


Curtis Gandy, Jr. 


Curtis Gandy, Jr., Philadelphia-born artist who is said 
to have named the Santa Fe Railroad, died in Teaneck, N. J., 
December 24, He was 86. One of the founders of the Chicago 
Pallet and Chisel Club, Gandy specialized in portraits, land- 
scapes and religious paintings. He was supposed to have 
named the railroad when he was commissioned to paint 
Pueblo Indians. 


Breading Furst Dies 


Breading Furst, 42-year-old sculptor, died in New York 
December 21. A former student of the art department of 
Columbia University and the Art Students League, Furst 
did many sculptured abstractions as well as portraits of 
children. His work is represented in the permanent collec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Porter F. Cope, Philadelphia Patron 


Porter F. Cope, prominent Philadelphia art patron, died 
in that city December 20. He was 81 years old. A member of 
both the Philadelphia Academy of the Fine Arts and of the 
Fairmount Park Art Association, he was at one time editor 
of The Illustrated Weekly, and later president of the Phila- 
delphia Savings Fund Society. 


Montclair Exhibits “The River” as Theme 


The River—life artery of mankind throughout history— 
is the theme of an exhibition at the Montclair, N. J., Museum 
from January 7 to 28. Turbulent and placid, small streams 
and great rivers will be shown, as depicted by contemporary 
Americans of all styles and techniques. 


January 1, 1951 
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Artists’ Brushes by BAKER 


for 
Perfect 
Performance 
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N. brush can match the 
faultless performance of this 
masterpiece. Designed by 
experienced craftsmen and 
manufactured from the finest 
quality materials, FLEX-TIP 
truly is tops in each and every 
phase of the pictorial arts. 
Take a tip from artists who use 
them—Flex-Tip is tops in tips 


for perfect performance. 


BAKER BRUSH CO., Inc. 


Makers of fine brushes since 1907 


Artists’ Brushes * Lettering Brushes 
Lacquering Brushes 

Sign Writer and Show Card Brushes 
Bulletin Cutters’ Brushes 





83 Grand Street * New York 13, N.Y. 






































CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 


HIBITIONS 





ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of Hist. & Art To 
4: Leerdam Glass. 

ATHENS, GA. 

Fine Arts Gallery Jo Jan. 20: Ce- 
ramic Exhibition. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum 7o Jan. 7: Three 
Modern Styles; Art Schools, U.S.A. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Jan. 14: Elsa 
Hutzler; M. Fourny, Abramowitz. 
Walters Art Gallery 7o Jan. 7: Ma- 
jolica. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook Academy Jan. 
Northwest Artists. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Gallery Jan.: 
American Painting. 
Copley Society Jan. 1-27: 
Oil Paintings. 

Doll & Richards To Jan, 13: Group 
Exhibition. 

Institute of Contemporary Art Jan. 
5-31: Lovis Corinth. 


Feb. 


5-21: 


Contemporary 


Members’ 


Museum of Fine Arts Jan. 9-28: 
Boston Independent Artists. 
Swetzoff Gallery To Jan. 6: Bog- 


hosian; Jan.; Modern Paintings. 
Vose Galleries Jan.: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Jan. 3-28: Pat- 
teran; Jan. 5-21: Ceramics. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

M.1.T. To Jan. 14: Alexander Calder 
Retrospective. 

CHARLESTON, §S. C. 


Pink House Jan. 1-27: Minnie Mi- 
kell. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Mint Museum Jan.: Gladys Wer- 
theim Bachrach. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Jan. 18: Vienna 


Art Masterpieces; Torii Kiyonaga. 
Historical Society To Feb. 1: Amer- 
ican 19th Century Primitive Paint- 
ings. 

Palmer House Jan. 4-25: 20th Cen- 
tury Prints. 

Public Library Jan.: Elmer Jacobs, 
Trevor Wyatt Moore, 
CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Group Gallery Jan. 1-12: De- 
velopment of Impressionism, 
Gulf Coast Art Center To Jan. 14: 
Raoul Hague, Sculpture. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum Jo Jan. 9: 
Cincinnati & Vicinity. 
Taft Museum 7o Jan. 14: Grandma 
Moses; Jan. 7-21; Tulip in Art. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Artists of 


Museum of Art Jo Jan. 14: New 
Irish Painters. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center Zo Mar. 1: Petro- 


glyphs of New Mexico. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Jan. 14: 
Texas Paintings. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Art Gallery Jo Jan. 28: 
Silver Jubilee Show. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute To Feb. 4: 
Durrie. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o Feb. 11: Art of the 
Middle Ages; To Feb. 28: The Na- 
tive Dance. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center To Jan. 7: Walter Stev- 
ens; Jan. 2-14: Contemporary Wood- 
cuts. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Jan. 7: Hall- 
mark Awards; Jan. 9-Feb. 18: 
American Artists in Italy. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Wash. County Museum Jan.: Clois- 
sonné; Mosebekk, Drawings. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 

Wadsworth Atheneum 7o Jan. 14: 
17th Century Holland. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Museum of Fine Arts Jo Jan. 7: 
Texas Painting €& Sculpture An- 
nual. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute To Feb. 4: 
American Painting Today 
KENNEBUNK, ME. 

Brick Store Museum Jan. 2-31: The- 
atre—Ritual to Broadway. 

KEY WEST, FLA. 

Art & Hist. Society To Jan. 14: 
American Painting, 1951. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Cowie Galleries Jan.: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 
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Esther's Alley Gallery Jan.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
Forsyte Gallery Jan.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Hatfield Galleries Jan.: Modern 
French & American Painting. 
Frank Perils Galleries To Jan. 10: 
Group Show; Jan. 11-Feb. 9: Non- 
Objective Painters. 

Stendahl Galleries Jan.: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
Taylor Galleries Jan.: Contemporary 

American Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries Jan.;: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 
Frances Webb Galleries Jan.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Art Museum 7o Jan. 11: The 
Last 50 Years in British Art. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Jan.: American Glass. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts Jan. 
Chinese Gold. 
University Gallery To Jan. 19: Na- 
tional Print Competition. 

Walker Art Center 7o Jan. 21: Use- 
ful Gifts, 1950; Xmas Sale. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Jan.: Life & Cul- 
ture of Tibet. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum 7o Jan. 11: Marion 
Souchon; Jan. 1-31: Fred Dreher, 
Mobiles; From Jan. 7: Chen-Chi. 
Newcomb College Jan. 2-23: Sculp- 
ture by Painters. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Smith College Jo Jan. 20: 
making. 1450-1550. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Art Center Jan. 7-21: Peterson, Mac- 
Rae, Turner, Jacobson. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Art Museum Jan. 7-28: Stu- 
dents of Terence Duren. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art. Institute 7o Jan. 21: 
Equity Exhibition. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Art Alliance Jan. 1-29: “Streamlin- 
ing”; Adolph Dioda, Sculpture. 
De Braux 7o Jan. 10: Jean de Bot- 
ton, 

Dubin Jan.: Modern American Paint- 
ings. 

Penn, Academy To Jan. 7: English 
Paintings; Daniel Rasmusson. 
Print Club Jan. 8-26: 28rd Lithog 
raphy Annual. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Jan. 2-31: Can- 
adian Painters & Etchers. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Jan.:; American Acade- 
micians; Print Accessions. 
Khorouba Gallery To Jan. 20: Jack 
Hammack. 

READING, PA. 


§-Feb, 18: 


Print- 


Artists 


Art Gallery To Feb. 11: Reading 
Artists. 

RICHMOND. VA. 

Virginia Museum 7o Jan. 7: “Home 
é€ the Machine.” 

ROSWELL, WN, M. 

Roswell Museum Jan. 1-28: Con- 
temporary Painting & Sculpture. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Jan. 2-30: Julie 
Howard, Mabel Alverez. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Jan. 15: Au- 
dubon Centennial; To Jan. 29: Leer- 
dam-Lodmeyr Glass. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Museum of Art Jan. 2-Feb. 11: 
Jacques Lipschitz, Sculpture. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


Santa Barbara Museum Jan.: Con- 
temnorary Textiles. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 
Museum of N. M. Jan. 1-31: Le- 


Franc, Hood, Johnson, Humphrey; 
Albert Bloch, Watercolors. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum To Jan. 7: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Art Center Jo Jan. 
Olson. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Museum of Fine Arts Jan.: Musical 
Instruments, Old & New. 
TAMPA, FLA. 

Art Institute To Jan. 7: Graphics; 
Jan. 8-22: School Show, 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Swope Art Gallery Jan.: 
Today € Yesterday. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art To Jan. 7: 
Silverman. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

State Museum 7o Jan. 21: 
Marin, Retrospective. 
UTICA, N . 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. Jan. 
7-29: Six Sculptors; Merrill Baiey; 
City Planning of Utica. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Library of Congress To Apr. 30: 
Indiana Territory Sesquicentennial. 
National Gallery Jan.: Vollard, the 
Connoisseur. 
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Phillips Gallery To Jan. 16: John 
Piper. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Ass'n Jan. 7-29: Contemporary 
Graphic Arts. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum T7o Jan. 17: 
Art in Sweden Today. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Art Institute Jan. 1-28: An- 
nual New Year Show. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Acquavella (119E57) Jan.: Old Mas- 
ters. 


Graphic 








ACA (63E57) To Jan, 13: Alice 
Neel. 
Allison (32E57) To Jan. 31: Bel- 


lows Lithographs. 
American Academy (B’way at 155) 
To Jan. 15: Works of Candidates 
for Grants in Art. 
American British (122E55) To Jan. 


13: “A Century of the American 
Railroad.” 
Argent (42W57) To Jan. 6: N.A. 


W.A. Watercolors; Jan. 8-29: Kings- 
bury, Comfort. 
Artists (851 Lex. at 64) Jan. 2-25: 
Sakari Suzuki. 
A.S.L, (215W57) 
cabi Greenfield. 
AAA (711 5th at 55) To Jan. 6: 
Gene Grant; Jan, 2-20: Luigi Lu- 
cioni; Jan. 8-13: History of the 
Book Jacket. 
Babcock (38E57) Jan. 2-20: Mar- 
tin Friedman. 
Barbizon-Little (63 & Lex.) 
George Marinko. 
Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) Jan.: 
Group Exhibition. 
Binet (67E57) To Jan. 15: Amer- 
ican Color Etchings. 
Bodley (26E55) To Jan. 31: Paint- 
ings & Prints of the Ballet. 
Brooklyn Museum (E’Pkwy.) To 
Jan. 7: American Woodcuts, 1670- 
1950; To Jan. 31: “‘Italy at Work.” 
Buchholz (32E57) To Jan. 18: The 
Heritage of Rodin. 
Burliuk (119W57) Jan. 2-Feb. 2: 
Nicholas Burliuk, Watercolors. 
Carre (712 5th at 56) To Jan. 10: 
Modern Paintings to Live With. 
Carstairs (11E57) To Jan. 10: Sal- 
vador Dali. 
Chas. Fourth (51 
Graphics Exhibition. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Jan. 19: Harold Baumbach. 
Peter Cooper (313W53) To Jan. 13: 
Joe Battaglia. 
Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) T7oJan. 
13: Leather in the Decorative Arts. 
Copain (891 Ist at 49) To Jan. 
12: Frank McNeal; From Jan. 13: 
Irvin Kamin. 
Creative (18E57) To Jan. 6: Ron- 
nie Lion; From Jan, 8: Groups. 
Delius (18E64) Jan. 8-30: Nudes 
of Four Centuries. 
Downtown (32E51) 
John Marin, 
Durlacher (11E57) Jan. 2-27: Pavel 
Tchelitchew, Drawings. 
Duveen (720 5th at 56) Jan.: Old 
Masters. 


Jan, 2-13: Mac- 


Jan.: 


Chas.) Jan.: 


To Jan. 27: 


Egan (63E57) To Jan. 13: Joseph 
Cornell. 
Eggleston (161W57) To Jan. 6: 


Emily Lowe Award Winners; Jan. 
8-20: Shelley Post. 

8th Street (33W8) Jan. 1-14: Stu- 
dents of William Fisher. 

Feig] (601 Mad. at 58) Jan. 9-24: 
Adams Garrett. 


Ferargil (63E57) To Jan. 15: Lu- 
cius Crowell. 

Friedman (20E49) Jan.: Sascha 
Maurer. 


Gal. St, Etienne (46W57) To Jan. 
15: Modern European Paintings. 
Ganso (125E57) To Jan. 3: Xmas 
Surprise Show; Jan. 8-31: William 

Pachner. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Jan. 
15: Watercolor and Oil Group. 
Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 

Jan. 8-20: Mystery and Magic. 
Hacker (24W58) Jan. 4-27: Sidney 
Geist, Sculpture. 

Hewitt (18E69) To Jan. 6: Jared 
French, Drawings; Jan. 9-27: Ed- 
ward Laning, Drawings. 


Jacob Hirsch (30W54) Jan.: Anti- 
quities & Numismatics. 

Hugo (26E55) To Jan. 15: John 
Hugo. 


Janis (15E57) Jan. 2-20: Climax in 
20th Century Art—1913. 

Jewish Museum (1109 5th at 92) 
To Jan, 2: Meichel Pressman; Jan.: 
Hebrew Lettering; Dioramas. 
Kennedy (785 5th at 59) 
Dwight Shepler, Watercolors. 

Kleemann (65E57) Jan. 8-31: Mar- 
cel Vertes. 

Knoedler (14E57) Jan. 8-27: Im- 
pressionist Paintings, Benefit Heart 
Ass'n. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) Jan. 2-22: 
Adolph Gottlieb. 


Jan.: 





Kraushaar (32E57) Jan. 8-Feb. 3; 
William Sommer. 

Laurel (108E57) Jan. 2-13: Claude 
Bentley; Madeline Tourtelot, 
Lenox (847 Lex. at 64) Jan.: Group, 
Levitt (559 Mad. at 56) Jan, 2-22: 
Ella Van Dyke, Watercolors. 


Macbeth (11E57) Jan. 2-20: Nat 
Koffman Memorial. 

Matisse (41E57) Jan. 2-20: Dy- 
oufet. 


Metropolitan Museum 
To Feb. 25: American Painting 
Today—1950; Jan.: Sculpiure in 
Bronze; Goya: Prints 4 Drawings; 
Chessmen., 

Midtown (605 Mad. at 57) Jan. 3- 
27: 19th Anniversary Group Show. 


(5th at 82) 


Milech (55E57) Jan. 8-27: Walter 
Philipp, Gouaches, 
Morgan Library (29E36) To Feb, 


17: Gilbert & Sullivan Show. 
Museum of the City of N. Y. (5th 
& 104) To Feb. 20: Charles Dana 


Gibson's New York; Jan.: New 
York Theatre. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 


To Jan. 7: Chaim Soutine; British 
Color Lithographs; Children’s Holi- 
day Carnival; To Jan. 14: New 
Talent—Bunce, Johnston, Mundt; 
To Jan. 28: 1950 Good Design. 
Museum Nat. Hist. (C.P.W. & 79) 
To Jan, 29; Elisofon Photographs, 
Museum Non-Obj. Painting (1071 
5th at 87) Jan.: Group Exhibition. 
Tibor de Nagy (206E53) To Jan. 
12: Constantine Nivola, Sculpture. 
National Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) 
Jan. 3-31: Members & Invited Art- 
ists Group Exhibition. 

New Art Circle (41E57) Jan. 3-31: 
Contemporary American Paintings. 


New Gallery (63W44) Jan. 9-27: 
Marca-Relii. 

Newhouse (15E57) Jan.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

New School (66W12) Jan. 4-25: 


Hans Jelinek, Prints & Drawings. 
Newton (11E57) Jan. 8-20: K. 8. 
Kulkarni. 

N. Y. Cire. Lib. of Ptgs. (640 Mad. 
at 60) Jan.: Contemporary Amer- 
ican & European Painters. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. (170 C.P.W. at 77) 
To Jan. 14: The Belknap Bequest; 
dan.;: Early American Toys; The 
kvie Canal. 

N. Y. Public Library (5th & 42) 
To Feb. 15: Biddle, Lithographs. 
Niveau (63E57) Jan.: Modern 
French Paintings. 

Parsons (15E57) To Jan. 6: Hedda 
Sterne; Forrest Bess; Jan. 8-27: 
Theodoros Stamos. 

Passedoit (121E57) Jan, 2-20: John 
von Wicht, Drawings in Color. 
Pen & Brush (16E10) Jan. 7-26: 
Watercolor Exhibition. 

Peridot (6E12) Jan. 3-27: Leonard, 


Sculpture. 
Perls (32E58) Jan. 2-27: Mario 
Carreno. 
Pinacotheca (40E68) Jan.: Group. 


Portraits (460 Park at 57) 
American Portraits. 

Rehn (683 5th at 53) Jan. 2-20: 
Steve Raffo. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riv. Dr. at 
103) To Jan. 31: Nicholas Roerich. 

Roerich Academy (319W107) To 
Jan, 5: Warren Teixeira. 

RoKo (51 Greenwich) To Jan. 6: 
Martin Nelson; Jan, 8-Feb. 2: Syl- 
via Laks, Si Lewen, Nikolaj Storm. 

Rosenberg (16E57) Jan.: French € 
American Paintings. 

Salpeter (36W56) Jan. 2-20: Eme- 
line North. 

Scalamandre Museum (20W55) To 
Jan. 31: Chinese Silks of the Man- 
chu Dynasty & Their Influence. 

B. Schaefer (32E57) To Jan. 12: 
Mariska Karasz, Abstractions in 
Needlework. 

Schaeffer (52E58) Jan.: 
tera. 

Schultheis (15 Maiden Lane) Jan.: 
Old Masters. 

Sculpture Center (167E69) Jan, 1- 
31: Inaugural Exhibition. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) Jan.: African 
Sculpture and Cubism. 


Jan.; 


Old Mas- 


Serigraph (838W57) To Jan. 8; Seri- 
araphs for Christmas. 
E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Jan.. 


Old Masters. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) Jan.: 
Group Exhibition. 

Van Loen (46E9) Jan. 2-20: Liloda. 
Village Art Center (42W11) Jan. 4- 
12: Paul Nabb; Drawings by Sculp- 
ture Show Prizewinners, 

Viviano (42E57) Jan. 2-31: Renato 
Birolli. 

Wellons (43E50) Jan. 8-26: Frank 
Eliscue, Small Bronzes. 


Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To Jan. 
23: Kit Barker. 
Wildenstein (19E64) Jan. 3-Feb. 


10: Magic of Drawing. 
Willard (32E57) Jan. 2-27: Charles 
Seliger. 
Wittenborn (38E57) Jan. 1-31: Mod- 
ern Mexican Printmakers. 
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WRITE FOR 
FREE NEW 
COLOR CHART 






















PERMANENT 

OIL COLORS 
FOR 

ARTISTS 


All Colors Intermixable 


Genuine Pigments 
as Indicated 


Guaranteed Composition 
Printed on Every Tube 


Laboratory Tested 
and Approved 


Reasonable Prices 












Superior quality of rich, brilliant colors of great tinting 
strength. They are made only of genuine pigments, ground in 
pure linseed oil. These colors are ALL permanent and safely 
intermixable. Their dependably unvarying standard of hue, buttery 
consistency and even texture have made these colors a most 
popular| choice| with professional painters, illustrators and 
instructors. 


As the name PRE-TESTED implies, every batch of color is 
checked and tested. Each must first be approved by our laboratory 
and must then pass performance tests by professional artists 
before it is offered for sale. 


The most popular color on the market today . .. because of 
value. 






























SPECIFICATIONS OF CONTENTS AS REC- 
OMMENDED BY THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE. ALL COLORS 
ARE WARRANTED TO BE SUPERIOR OR 


eee c setae M. GR UM. 4 CHER 


AT YOUR FAVORITE ARTISTS’ MATERIAL STORE 460 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 












you can't go wrong with 


MODEL 
sketch book 






COST NO MORE! 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS Artists Oil Colors 
and Artists Water Colors are truthfully the 
finest colors you can buy anywhere, at any 
price. Made only of the highest grades of 
pure, unadulterated pigments, scientifically 
formulated and ground in purest vehicles. 

For absolute permanency, full strength 
and brilliance, uniform consistency and 
superior brushing qualities, PERMANENT 
PIGMENTS Artists Colors stand alone. Yet, 
because there is no surcharge for “reputa- 
tion” or fanciful designations, they are sold 
at prices generally associated with “student 
grade” colors. If you are interested in what 
makes a good color good, ask for this 36- 
page technical booklet ENDURING COLORS 
FOR THE ARTIST. It's free at your dealer's, 
or write direct to: 


permanent pigments, 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 




























No matter where you go sketching, you’re 
going right with the Model Sketch Books. 
You'll find them excellent for professional 
use in water color, charcoal, pencil, pastel or 
crayon. Each fine, high rag content sheet is 
made with a special extra-toothy texture. 
Watch your technique sparkle with these 
superior Sketch Books. 














reat Fa ee 
Colors 


e Versatile—used for many mediums 

e High quality—high rag content 

e Extra rough—extra toothy texture 

e Made in blocks, pads and spiral 
bound books, in all standard sizes 









8 Write for catalog, price list and 
for forthcoming swatch books. 
Inquiries invited from dealers. 
BEE PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


7 JORALEMON ST., BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
AQUABEE Water Color Paper, 




















CanvaSkin, Tracing Paper Pads, Drawing Paper 


remarkable 


announcing the/ | E XINGTON 


confidently claimed by Winsor & Newton, Inc. to be the finest brush of its type 
they have ever produced! Made by master craftsmen for artists—the construction of 
this new series of brushes is based on a method long employed by 
European manufacturers and now used in this country. 


Using only the finest and strongest quality hog bristle obtainable—the brush 
actually consists of two separate interlocking brushes cemented together with all bristles 
curving inward. These brushes retain their natural points or ‘flag’ and the method of manufacture gives 
them an unusual delicate touch or spring. Moreover they retain their shape even after long and hard use. 


Long, extra heavy-weight ferrules, allowing greater length of bristle inside the ferrule, 
give added flexibility. Extra long, highly lacquered green handles give those brushes a most pleasing balance. 


® Available in sizes 1 through 12 in Flats, Brights and Rounds 


Another Winsor & Newton quality ““FIRST“’! 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD.... MONTREAL * OTTAWA 
“REGISTERED TORONTO * VANCOUVER * WINNIPEG * CANADIAN AGENTS 








